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Keep First Stving Men in the Game 
with RAWLINGS ZUPPKE 


Football Equipment 


LAN now for fewer injuries and more victories 

this fall. Rawlings Zuppke Model Football Pants, 
Shoulder Pads and Helmets are designed to save men 
and games. 


Helmets That Stay on 


Zuppke Model Helmets have ventilated sponge-rubber 
crown, reinforced ear protectors and temple protec- 
tors. New style chin strap absolutely prevents helmet 
being knocked off in play. 


New Regulation Shoulder Pads 


The Zuppke Model Shoulder Pads protect shoulders 
and collar bones with hard sole-leather. They are so 
covered with felt and an outside shoulder cap of 
leather, that no extra padding is necessary under the 
new regulations. 


Anti-“Charley Horse” Pants 


The Zuppke Model Pants made of superior quality 
army duck embody a removable groin pad (pat. appl. 
for), which protects players from injury in knee block- 
ing and encourages field blocking; a one-piece anti- 
“Charley Horse” thigh pad (pat. appl. for) ; an elastic 
insert in the knee that eliminates binding and pre- 
vents tearing because it is actually stronger than army 
duck itself (pat. appl. for); detachable inside knee 
pads and hip and kidney pads of the famous Zuppke 
construction. 

The new features embodied in these pants have 


proven remarkably effective in protecting Coach 
Zuppke’s University of Illinois teams from in- 
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The Journal’s Advertising Policy 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL holds a unique place as an 
advertising medium for two reasons. First, the Direc- 
tors of Athletics and the athletic coaches who read 
the Journal and who are the buyers of athletic and 
gymnasium equipment for their respective institu- 
tions constitute a selected group. The men who sub- 
scribe to the Journal influence directly or indirectly 
twelve million school boys and college men. Further, 
these men who are shaping the lives of so many young 
Americans are not only buying equipment used in the 
school and college physical education work, but 
further, to a large extent they are the men who de- 
termine what the styles and standards will be in phys- 
ical education and athletic equipment. From a busi- 
ness standpoint these men are in a preferred class. 
They buy quality equipment and their credit is good. 
Some sporting goods equipment houses that have been 
selling direct to the schools and colleges for a long 
time report that they have never yet lost money 
through failure to collect from the institution pur- 
chasing the equipment. 


In the second place, only advertisers with a repu- 
tation for honesty are privileged to advertise their 
wares in THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. The editor of this 
publication knows personally very nearly all of the 
manufacturers, jobbers and publishers whose goods 
are advertised to Journal readers, and he feels that 
he can recommend these men to the coaches through- 
out the country. These men are interested, of course, 
in manufacturing goods and in selling them at a legit- 
imate profit. Moreover, they are interested in the 
development of the game and have done a great deal 
of good in promoting amateur athletics throughout 
the country. During the war most of the manufac- 
turers of athletic equipment sold their goods at cost 
to the government. No one has ever accused them 
of making excess war profit. THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
has at different times declined to accept advertising 
contracts from some concerns when not persuaded 
that the goods advertised were such that he could 
recommend. The editor will not knowingly print an 
advertisement for any commodity that is not worthy 
of recommendation. Many Journal readers look upon 
this magazine as a buyer’s guide. The Journal will 
continue trying to merit this confidence that has been 
placed in its selected advertising. 





Save Your Journals 


ACH year many of our subscribers who have 
; failed to preserve the early copies of the Jour- 
nal, write in and request that they be sent the back 
copies, since they have found the information con- 
tained in the magazine of value, and consequently they 
state that they have decided to have the copies bound. 
Often it is impossible to accommodate all who make 
this request. The articles which will appear in the 
1925-26 Journal will be up to the standard of those 
that have been published in the preceding issues of 
this magazine and all of them should be of value to 
the coaching fraternity for reference purposes. 
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The National Amateur Athletic 


Federation 


Sixteen Amateur Athletic Bodies Now Make Up the 
Membership of the Men’s Division of the National 
' Amateur Athletic Federation. 


Federation came into exist- 

ence on May 8th, 1922. On 
that date the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy called a 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of rep- 
resentatives of the leading national 
organizations that were promoting 
amateur sports in the United States. 
The National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration was formed at this meeting 
“to create and maintain in the United 
States a permanent organization rep- 
resentative of amateur athletics and 
organizations devoted thereto; to es- 
tablish and maintain the highest 
ideals of amateur sport; to promote 
the development of physical educa- 
tion; to encourage the standardization 
of the rules of all amateur athletic 
games and competitions and to en- 
courage the participation of this coun- 
try in the International Olympic 
Games.” 

Although Dr. Clark Hetherington 
many years ago called the attention 
of other prominent physical educators 
to the fact that there were a number 
of national organizations in the 
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United States interested in promoting 
and improving amateur athletics, no 
marked progress was made toward 
uniting these various groups until the 
formation of.the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation in 1922. 

The organizations that compose the 
Men’s Division of the Federation are 
the United States Army, the United 
States Navy, the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, the Boys 
Club Federation, the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the American Turnerbund and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

These sixteen members have been 
responsible through their associa- 
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HIS EXCELLENCY CALVIN N. COOLIDGE 
President of the United States 


Honorary President, National Amateur Athletic 
Federation 


tions, schools, colleges and constitu- 
ent units for the devolpment of 
amateur athletics in the nation, in that 
they have provided the grounds and 
buildings where the games have been 
played; they have provided adminis- 
trators to promote athletic activities, . 
and they have developed the athletes 
that have won honors in the Olympics, 
and in most of the great athletic 
events. 


Although each of these organiza- 
tions has a distinctive field as may be 
seen from the following brief ac- 
counts, written by representatives of 
the various unit members, yet each is 
primarily interested in safeguarding 
athletics and in extending athletic 
training so that the boys, who today 
are not being trained in athletics, may 
receive the benefits that come from 
such training; each is animated by the 
same desire to serve the nation 
through the medium of athletics by 
improving the physical manhood of 
the country and by upholding the 
ideals of conduct which influence so- 
cial relationship both off the athletic 
fields and on them; and further, each 
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believes that more may be accom- 
plished from the standpoint of the 
nation at large if the sixteen organi- 
zations engaged in athletic work, co- 
operate rather than accomplish their 
results as independent units. 

The officers of the Federation are: 
Honorary President, His Excellency 
Calvin Coolidge; President, Colonel 
Henry Breckenridge; Vice President, 
General Palmer E. Pierce; Treasurer, 
Herbert L. Pratt; Executive Vice 
President, Major John L. Griffith. 


Athletics in the Army 


Organized athletics have a most 
definite and important place in army 
training. Many persons think of ath- 
letics only in terms of exercise, but 
to the War Department exercisé, as 
beneficial and desirable as it is, is not 
the main reason why athletics are so 
strongly encouraged in the Army. The 
great asset, from the War Depart- 
ment’s point of view, is that athletics 
develop initiative, aggressiveness and 
confidence and that they instill the 
spirit of discipline as nothing else can 
do. Competitive sports which bring 
aboéut physical contact such as foot- 
ball, basketball, soccer, boxing, fenc- 
ing and many mass games, are most 
desirable; they develop self-reliance, 
quick thinking and quick decisions; 
they teach the men to take punishment 
as well as give it, to keep their heads 
and carry out an effective plan of at- 
tack under fire. Officers and non-com- 
missioned officers by taking a personal 
and active interest in the games in- 
crease the bond of sympathy between 
themselves and their men and by par: 
ticipating in the games develop those 
powers of leadership which are abso- 
lutely essential to military success. 
And last but not least as a morale fac- 
tor, athletics stand without question. 

The peace time athletic program of 
the Army must fit definitely into the 
training and recreation programs. It 
must provide “athletics for all’ and 
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COLONEL HENRY BRECKENRIDGE 
President, National Amateur Athletic Federation 


must be subject to expansion in time 
of war. Officers must be trained to 
direct athletics, to coach athletic 
teams and to officiate at games and 
competitions. The Infantry has 
taken this up more seriously than any 
other branch and has developed at the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, an excellent course of instruction 
for company officers. Officers with 
such athletic training and with per- 
sonal athletic ability are not an asset 
for use with Regular Army only, but 
are in a great demand by civil com- 
ponents of the Army, especially the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
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Athletic Officer, U. S. Army 
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While “athletics for all” is the main 
object, nevertheless competition with 
civilian teams is also encouraged. The 
War Department does not believe in 
all-star or super teams, but desires 
representative organization and post 
teams of enlisted men and has ordered 
that all football, baseball, basketball 
and soccer teams organized in the 
Army will normally be composed of 
enlisted men. One officer only is per- 
mitted to play on any team at any 
time in any game. Only Army serv- 
ice schools are permitted to have 
teams with more than cne officer on 
them. 

Athletics at the Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., are under direc- 
tion of the Superintendent. Athletics 
in each of the nine Corps Areas, into 
which the United States is divided, 
are under direction of the Corps Area 
Commanders. The Army Service 
Schools are not under Corps Area 
Commanders and therefore athleties 
at these schools are under direction 
of the Chiefs of Branches. The War 
Department supervises and coordin- 
ates the whole. 

Corps’ Area meets and champion- 
ships aré encouraged and many excel- 
lent ones are staged each year. Inter 
Corps Area and Army meets and 
championships are contemplated but 
lack of funds will prohibit their re- 
alization. Athletics in the Army are 
supported by the officers and men of 
the Army, there being no appropri- 
ation for this purpose. 

The Army with its summer training 
camps, at which thousands of civilians 
with the National Guard, Organized 
Reserves, R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
participate in athletic meets and con- 
tests under Army control, realizes that 
its athletic policies must be in accord 
with the best practice in civil athletics. 
As a member of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation the Army con- 
ducts its athletics on an amateur 
basis. Certain professional compe- 
titions and exhibitions are permitted 
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but a distinct line is drawn between 
the professional and the amateur. 
Amateurs competing in Army meets 
are thoroughly protected. 


Athletics in the U. S. Navy 


Athletics have become an integral 
part of the training of enlisted men 
in the Navy and are recognized by the 
Navy Department as being the means 
of teaching men to think and act 
quickly, to enhance their self-reliance, 
and to develop their bodily strength. 


A youth enlisting in the U. S. Navy 
is sent to one of the large training 
stations for a two monthg’: course of 
training before being transferred on 
board ship. Athletics constitute one 
of the most important factors in the 
training of recruits. It not only 
builds them up physically, but is a 
great aid to contentment and morale 
and to the development of the quali- 
ties of initiative and _ leadership. 
Every effort is made to encourage 
all recruits to participate in some 
form of athletics. At all of the train- 
ing stations—Newport, Great Lakes, 
Hampton Roads and San Diego—ex- 
perienced athletic instructors are pro- 
vided, time is alloted for athletics, 
schedules are made out, and capable 
officials are designated for the vari- 
ous athletic contests which inculcate 
the spirit of sportsmanship and fair 
play. 

On board the ships of the Navy, 
athletics are encouraged for healthful 
exercise, to stimulate competition, and 
to increase morale. All men are en- 


couraged by their commanding offi- 
cers to engage in athletics—boxing, 
wrestling, football, baseball, boating, 
tennis, basketball, 


field and _ track, 
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MAJOR P. H. TORREY 
Marine Corps Representative of N. A. A. F. 


swimming, rifle and other sports and 
exercises. Competitions in the vari- 
ous sports are held every year between 
ships, divisions, and fleets. Trophies 
are presented to the winners. All 
athletic contests are carried out in 
accordance with “Athletic Rules” pub- 
lished by the Commanders-in-Chief 
and Commanding Officers of shore 
stations and under the supervision of 
the Navy Department for standard- 
izing and regulating the conduct of 
athletic competitions. Athletic parties 
of rooters accompany teams engaged 
in match games. 


Each Commanding Officer of a ship 
or station appoints an athletic officer, 
who is in general charge of all ath- 
letics on board his ship or his station. 
The Commanding Officer may also ap- 
point an officer in charge of each of 
the following branches of athletics: 
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baseball; (4) track and swimming; 
(1) Boat racing; (2) football; (3) 
(5) basketball; (6) boxing, fencing 
and gymnasium athletics. These offi- 
cers are assistants to the athletic offi- 
cer and act as coaches for their re- 
spective teams. Such coach or other 
officer will always be in charge of the 
team during all match games. 

The Navy Department desires that 
all athletics in the Naval Service be 
conducted on an amateur basis. Suit- 
able prizes are awarded for athletic 
merit but the giving of money prizes 
is not permitted. Athletic contests 
between the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps are frequently arranged and 
each year an inter-service football 
contest is played for the President’s 
Cup. The Navy attempts to indoctri- 
nate all its men with the idea that — 
athletic competition,—unless it is 
characterized by clean sportsmanship, 
which is free from any taint, and free 
from any unfriendliness,—is not the 
spirit of true Americanism. Winning 
or losing, they are taught to show that 
Navy men are good clean sportsmen— 
modest winners, if the breaks are 
with them, and good losers, if the 
breaks are against them. 

The Navy is proud of its member- 
ship in the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation and endeavors to co- 
operate to the fullest extent to es- 
tablish and maintain the highest 
ideals in amateur sports in the United 
States. 


Athletics in the United States Marine 
Corps 

Realizing the great benefit to be 

derived in a military organization 

through active, universal participation 


MAJOR J. C. FEGAN 
Marine Corps Athletic Officer 
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in various athletic activities, Ma- 
jor-General John A. Lejeune, Com- 
mandant of the U. S. Marine Corps 
recently put in operation an Athletic 
Policy for the Marine Corps. 

At the present time the strictly 
military activities of all the armed 
forces of the United States are more 
or less dormant, and during such per- 
iods there is a particular necessity 
for effort along other lines to maintain 
a high state of morale. Athletics and 
all forms of competitive sport consti- 
tute the surest and best means of ob- 
taining this end. 

Men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one now make up the ma- 
jority who enter our service. It is at 
this stage that they are most suscepti- 
ble to military development along ap- 
proved lines. It is also a fact that at 
this age they are most susceptible to 
proper physical development. 

All branches of the service, the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, have 
placed themselves on public record as 
institutions where the young men of 
the land are developed physically and 
morally as well as mentally, and the 
Marine Corps is never unconscious of 
its pledge to the country to fulfill 
these obligations and considers that 
the proper physical development is one 
of its most sacred and important 
duties. 

As a means of carrying out its pol- 
icy as above outlined certain of our 
larger and more important posts, 
namely, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., Marine Barracks, San Diego, 
Calif., Marine Barracks, Parris Isl- 
and, S. C., and the 1st Brigade, sta- 
tioned at Port au Prince, Haiti, have 
been selected and designated as train- 
ing centers. From these centers con- 
nection is established with all smaller 
stations lying within their area of in- 
fluence. It is at these stations that 
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elimination meets are held and from 
these stations comes the best material 
to represent the Marine Corps on its 
ALL MARINE TEAM. Into these 
centers there flows a stream of officers 
and enlisted men qualified to play and 
qualified to coach and to act as officials 
within the area. 


Realizing that no matter how at- 
tractive a scheme may be to encour- 
age voluntary athletic effort, we, at 
the same time, were conscious that 
each and every man of the Corps 
could not be reached. Early this 
year the Major-General Commandant 
issued a general order to the service 
making it. com ulsory that all officers 
and men ‘of fig Marine Corps below 
the age of forty. years participate 
monthly in certain athletic events. In 
these events, records of performance 
of each officer and man are kept, and 
at the end of the monthly period the 
reports are forwarded to Headquar- 
ters where they are analyzed and com- 
piled, and not later than the fifteenth 
of each month the standing is given 
each post and each organization, and 
promulgated to the service. After 
several months. of mags athletic ex- 
ercises, conducted in this way, it is 
both surprising and gratifying to see 
the marked improvement that has been 
accomplished by the various posts and 
organizations. All forms of athletic 
sport are on a strictly competitive 
basis, which affords every man an op- 
portunity to show his skill and ability, 
and he is rated accordingly. 


It may be of interest to note that no 
appropriations by the Government are 
made available for athletics and that 
all expenses incident to the operation 
of our athletic policy are borne by the 
men and officers themselves through 
voluntary contributions. The sums 


of money received from this source 
represent the Marine Corps Athletic 
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Fund, which is administered by the 
Major-General Commandant of the 
Corps, through his Athletic Council. 
The detailed handling of the Marine 
Corps athletics is carried on by the 
Marine Athletic Officer, who is a mem- 
ber of the Commandant’s staff, sta- 
tioned at Headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was organized in London, 
England, 1844 by a young dry goods 
clerk, George Williams, who desired 
to improve the spiritual conditions of 
young men. From its first inception, 
the Association grew in membership 
and scope. To its spiritual objectives, 
the educational, the physical and the 
social objectives were later added. 


The Association was introduced in- 
to the United States in 1851, and 
found conditions on the new continent 
fertile for its rapid development. The 
addition of the physical work to its 
program signalizes a very rapid 
growth in the popularity and influence 
of the organization among young men 
and boys. Physical education, when 
officially adopted as a national feature, 
had as its objective the establishment 
of gymnasiums as a safeguard against 
the ruin of thousands of the youth of 
our country. Later, through the 
efforts and leadership of Christian 
physical directors, outstanding among 
whom was Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, 
a more positive purpose for the phy- 
sical part of the Association program 
was discerned. The triangle became 
the emblem of the Association, indi- 
cating three divisions of life—spirit- 
ual, mental and physical. The pro- 
gram of this institution is directed 
through these three channels of de- 
velopment, each depending upon the 
other. 
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The present objective of the Physi- 
cal Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is stated briefly 
as follows: The Association is to pro- 
mote by means of exercise, recreation 
and education the highest physical, 
mental and moral efficiency of men 
and boys essential to the development 
of the best type of virile Christian 
manhood.” 

On this continent five thousand and 
twenty-three secretaries are serving 
in about two thousand branches; nine 
hundred of these have been trained 
for the physical work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and are 
successfully directing it. Three col- 
leges and nine summer schools are en- 
gaged in the training of this person- 
nel. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation practically girdles the globe. 
Its work has been developed through- 
out forty-seven foreign countries, 
where an approximate total of seven 
thousand and thirty-two associations 
have been established. Two hundred 
American and Canadian secretaries 
are serving men and boys in distant 
lands. This small army has already 
recruited and trained nearly six hun- 
dred native secretaries. There are 
nearly one million members in the 
United States alone. 

Trained physical directors are pio- 
neering in the promotion of physical 
education in other countries. They 
have been, and are, instrumental in 
developing the athletic life in these 
countries. The Far Eastern Olympic 
Games and the Latin American 
Games, which were held in 1922, bear 
testimony to the leadership which has 
been sent to these countries to serve 
men and boys through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


The American Legion 


Steps were taken toward the for- 
mation of an organization of World 
War veterans immediately following 
the signing of the armistice on No- 
vember 11, 1918." From that move- 
ment came The American Legion. The 
groundwork for the organization of 
the Legion was laid at the Paris cau- 
cus on March 15 to 17, 1919. A sim- 
ilar gathering assembled at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 7, 1919. Organi- 
zation work was started in the,United 
States and in France on ‘April 7. Qn 
May 8 to 10, 1919, another caucus 
was held at St. Louis, Missouri, where 
a temporary constitution was adopted, 
general policies were formulated, and 
a temporary organization was effected. 

Application was then made to con- 
gress for a national charter. The 
charter was granted on September 
16, 1919. Permanent organization 
was effected at the first national con- 
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vention held at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, November 10, 11 and 12, 1919. 
A national constitution more clearly 
defining the objects of the organiza- 
tion was adopted. The Legion’s dec- 
laration of principles is contained in 
the preamble to the constitution, 
which is as follows: 

“For God and Country, we associate 
ourselves together for the following 
purposes: To uphold and defend the 


constitution of the United States of 
America; to maintain law and order; 
to foster and perpetuate a one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War; to 
inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
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tion to the community, state and na- 
tion; to combat the autocracy of both 
the classes and the mass; to make 
right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy ; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness.” 

Membership in the Legion is open 
to any person who served in the 
armed forces of the United States in 
the World War or to any American 
citizen who served during that war in 
the armed forces of any nation asso- 
ciated with the United States. Re- 
fusal to submit for any reason to dis- 
cipline or unqualified service and dis- 
honorable discharge debar one from 
membership. Membership in the na- 
tional organization is through the © 
post. Posts are organized into depart- 
ments. There are departments in 
every state, in every territorial pos- 
session of the United States and in 
several foreign countries. The total 
is now fifty-seven. In addition to 
those foreign countries in which de- 
partments are organized, there are 
posts of the Legion in many other 
foreign lands. The membership is 
650,000. 

Headquarters of the Legion were 
established at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
by the first national convention. The 
first unit of Indiana’s $10,000,000 
World War Memorial plaza project 
was erected to house the national 
offices of the Legion at a cost of 
$350,000. The building was occupied 
during 1925. 

The official organ of the Legion is 
The American Legion Weekly. Its 
offices were established in Indianap- 
olis late in 1924. A new building 
was erected to house it. National 
officers for 1924-1925 are: Command- 
er, James A. Drain, Washington, 
D. C.;  vice-commanders, Eugene 
Armstrong (Connecticut), Peyton H. 
Hoge, Jr. (Kentucky), William Stern 
(North Dakota), Frank McFarland 
(Kansas) and A. L. Perry (Panama) ; 
adjutant, Russell Creviston (Indi- 
ana); assistant adjutant, James F. 
Barton (Iowa); treasurer, Robert H. 
Tyndall (Indiana); judge advocate, 
Robert A. Adams (Indiana); chap- 
lain, Rev. Joseph Lonergan (Illinois) ; 
historian, Eben Putnam (Massachu- 
setts). 

Outstanding lines of endeavor along 
which the Legion seeks to carry out 
its program of service to community, 
state and nation are: Americanism, 
adequate preparedness, world peace, 
community and civic betterment, edu- 
cation, physical education, world 
court, universal draft, rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans and welfare work 
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for orphaned and dependent children 
of veterans. 


The Boy Scouts of America 


The Boy Scouts of America was 
organized in the United States fifteen 
years ago. Jn that time, it has shown 
remarkable growth and now it has in 
its membership 584,352 boys and 
161,567 men, a total of 745,919. There 
are registered with it 23,584 troops 
and 40.573 scoutmasters and assistant 
scoutmasters. ‘These troops are lo- 
eated all over America, many of them 
heing in most isolated places. The 
Boy Scout Movement is organized, 
likewise, in practically every nation 
of the world and there is an interna- 
tional gathering of scouts every four 
years, at which time the boys live in 
camp and participate in various out 
of doors activities. At the last in- 
ternational meeting thirty-three dif- 
ferent nations were represented. 

From the point of view of physical 
education, it is a movement that pro- 
motes the teaching of health, primar- 
ily through out of doors activities and 
through actual participation. These 
activities include first aid, camping, 
athletics, games, hiking, swimming, 
personal health, public health, all of 
which are taught not only from the 
point of view of the boy’s own knowl- 
edge, but are given from the point of 
view of having him teach others and 
assist others. 

The nature of the Scout Movement, 
with its troop and patrol organization, 
makes it easy to mobilize for service 
in the community or in the nation. 
The slogan of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment is “Be Prepared” and this is a 
dynamic stimulus to service, so that 
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all forms of public service touching 
health and the welfare of youth is en- 
gaged in by Scouts. It places em- 
phasis upon conservation and thus, 
millions of trees are planted, the for- 
ests are safeguarded, and forest fires 
fought by organized groups of scouts. 

The extent of the activities of the 
Boy Scout Movement may be realized 
from the fact that in 1924 there were 
3,200 camps held, attended by 307,000 
scouts. The Scout Movement in most 
instances holds the property and owns 
the equipment of thousands of camps, 
which was valued in 1923 at not less 
than $1,764,788. One of the unique 
contributions of Scouting in recent 
years has been the development of a 
philosophy and of a practice which 
stands for camping the year round 
and the progressive councils of the 
country have not only a summer camp 
property but likewise week-end camp 
sites as well as winter camping 
places; thus living in the out of doors 
is encouraged the year round. 

One of the stimulating forms of ac- 
tivity is what is known as the system 
of merit badges. These merit badges 
are awarded in a variety of subjects, 
over sixty in number. Their health 
and recreation implications are indi- 
cated by the fact that there are merit 
badges in the following health sub- 


jects: Personal Health, Public 
Health, First Aid, Physical Develop- 
ment, Athletics, Camping, Hiking, 


Swimming. The Eagle Badge is the 
highest award. To secure this award 
a boy must have passed twenty-one 
merit badges. Of this number ten are 
required. In these ten the following 
on health must have been secured: 
First Aid, Public Health, Personal 
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Health, Athletics or Physical Develop- 
ment. 

The Scout Movement 
swimming and has for its slogan 
“Every Scout A Swimmer.” As a re- 
sult, thousands of boys are taught to 
swim each year and large numbers 
become expert swimmers and life 
savers. The program of the average 
troop includes games and sports and 
athletics, though the Scout Movement 
does not encourage extreme speciali- 
zation, but rather all-round athletic 
ability with special reference to appli- 
cation to life. 


promotes 


Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges 

The Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges (formerly the 
Society of College Gymnasium Direc- 
tors) was formed in November 1897 
with a membership of thirty-three to 
promote the advancement of Physical 
Education in institutions of higher 
learning. Membership is limited to 
men actively engaged in college phy- 
sical education, who have had at least 
three years professional teaching ex- 
perience. The present membership 
numbers approximately eighty and in- 
cludes the leading men in college phy- 
sical education in the United States. 

The Society holds its annual meet- 
ing in December of each year on a 
date adjoining that of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. The 
programs are devoted to addresses 
and discussions covering all phases of 
physical education and athletics. The 
full proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings are published and given a wide 
distribution. 

Among the notable pieces of work 
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recently completed by the Society and 
its Committees are the following: 

1. The Aims and Scope of Physical 
Education. A report of a special com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. F. E. Leonard 
of Oberlin, Dr. R. Tait McKinzie of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. J. E. Raycroft 
of Princeton. 

2. Status of Physical Education in 
American Colleges, 1921. A report of 
a committee headed by Dr. George L. 
Meylan (Columbia). 

3. Physical Education Buildings, 
Part I, Gymnasium and _ Lockers. 
Edited by the Committee on Con- 
struction and Material Equipment, 
and the Director of the Building Bu- 
reau of the Society. Part II, Playing 
Fields, is now in preparation, edited 
by Professor Albert I. Prettyman 
(Hamilton College) Chairman of the 
Committee. 

4. The Society maintains a Build- 
ing Bureau at 129 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, with Mr. Louis E. 
Jallade as Consulting Architect. This 
bureau maintains a collection of plans 
of gymnasia and stadia, available to 
members, and others, for reference 
and study. 

Among the problems recently stu- 
died by the Society are: 

The Objectives of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

The Scholarship of Athletes. 

Psychology in Relation to Athletic 
Competition. 

Graduate Work in Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Professional Training for Physical 
Educators. 

The Administration of Health and 
Physical Examinations. 

The officers for 1925 are: 

Vice-President: Dr. Dudley B. 
Reed, University of Chicago, acting 
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president since the death of the Presi- 
dent Wm. H. Geer of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Secretary-Treasurer: T. Nel- 
son Metcalf, Iowa State College. 


The American Turnerbund 


The American Turnerbund was 
founded by the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Germany. The oldest 
Turner Societies in the United States 
are those formed in Cincinnati in 


1848, and in Boston and Philadelphia 
in 1849. Ejighty-two societies have 
been in existence in the United States 
fifty years or more. 


The Turnerbund today consists of 
one hundred and sixty-nine societies, 
divided into twenty-two districts, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, with a total membership of 
thirty-one thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-two besides six thousand, six 
hundred and five members of Women’s 
Auxiliaries. One hundred thirty- 
eight of its societies own gymnasia, 
athletic fields and other property 
valued at $7,604,890. Its physical 
culture classes are attended by thirty 
thousand, three hundred and seventy- 
one young men and women. Swim- 
ming pools are becoming a feature in 
the larger cities. 

Many Turner societies have male 
choruses, dramatic clubs, debating 
groups and libraries. Schools of 
science are conducted in some, while 
others maintain classes in German for 
natives and in English for immi- 
grants. The Normal College of the 
Turnerbund, located at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is one of the oldest institu- 
tions for training physical instructors, 
and graduates nearly one hundred 
yearly. 


In 1924 the Jahn Educational Fund 
was established with an initial gift of 
$5,000 from Theodore Ahrens, a busi- 
ness man of Pittsburgh and Louis- 
ville. The ultimate goal of this fund 
is one million dollars. It is to be used 
in various ways to extend the in- 
fluence, maintain the principles, and 
assure the integrity of the Turner- 
bund as conceived by its founders. 
After seventy-five years of existence 
the Turnerbund is still forging ahead 
with a yearly gain in membership. 
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Boys’ Club Federation 

The Boys’ Club stands for—service 
to Boys without age limitations or re- 
strictive fees; co-operation with the 
home, school, church and state; the 
development of programs to suit local 
conditions, and the adjustment of pro- 
grams to Boys and not Boys to pro- 
grams. It serves Boys of every faith, 
nationality and condition—specializ- 
ing on the Underprivileged Boys. 

The secret of the Boys’ Club suc- 
cess lies in its inductive methods 
through which it arouses and culti- 
vates ambition, creates a love for 
work through “Industrial Play,” de- 
velopes healthful bodies and minds by 
natural gymnastics and free play, and 
produces respect for law and order by 
methods of self-government. Its out- 
standing mottoes are “Learn to do by 
doing” and “Everything by work.” 
Industrial work, next to physical, is 
the outstanding feature of the Boys 
Club. The majority of its Boys enter 
mechanical pursuits, hence the most 
effective system of vocational guid- 
ance known, is found in the Boys’ 
Club: Vocational training followed 
by careful placement and adjustment. 
Classes are conducted in many of the 
clubs in such work, as printing, elec- 
tricity, woodwork, metal work, shoe- 
making, sign lettering, gardening, 
commercial art, auto mechanics, teleg- 
raphy, cooking, barbering, photog- 
raphy and over thirty other subjects. 

The Boys’ Club Federation is a 
clearing house for ideas, methods and 
plans; it holds Conferences on Boys’ 
Club work; organizes Educational 
Courses for Workers with Boys; is- 
sues helpful printed matter; conducts 
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an Employment Exchange, free for 
Workers and Clubs; assists local 
Clubs in conducting Financial Cam- 
paigns; provides a Field Secretary 
for visiting and counseling with local 
Clubs; conducts Boy-life surveys in 
local communities; keeps the affiliated 
Clubs posted as to matters to their 
mutual advantage, and serves as the 
medium through which they can work 
unitedly. 

The Boys’ Club Federation conducts 
an Indoor Athletic Competition for 
four different weight classes which is 
held annually in the affiliated clubs 
and for which a championship shield, 
as well as certificates and medals, are 
given. 

On May Ist, 1925, there were two 
hundred and forty-seven Clubs en- 
rolled in the Boys’ Club Federation, 
with a Boy-membership of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand. The full 
time paid workers numbered three 
hundred and seventy-eight, part time 
paid workers six hundred and ninety- 
five, volunteer workers one thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-seven, with 
over six thousand men and women 
serving on Boards and Committees. 
The latest report on physical equip- 
ment was as follows: Clubs having 
their own Gymnasiums one hundred 
and _ seventy-eight, Athletic Fields 
sixty-four, Natatoriums thirty-four. 


American Physical Education 
Association 


The National Physical Education 
Association was organized in 1885 by 
Dr. William G. Anderson, Professor 
of Physical Education at Yale Uni- 
versity, at that time director at Adel- 
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phi Academy, Brooklyn. The organi- 
zation during the first year had 
thirty-four paid-up members. The 
paid-up membership at the beginning 
of 1925 was two thousand and sixty 
in addition to eight hundred and 
sixty-six subscribers to the American 
Physical Education Review, the offi- 
cial organ of the Association. The 
objects of the Association, as stated 
in the constitution, are: “to awaken a 
wide and intelligent interest in phy- 
sical education; to acquire and dis- 
seminate knowledge concerning it; to 
promote such universal physical edu- 
cation as will provide well-trained 
teachers, and secure adequate pro- 
grams for the nation.” 

The College Gymnasium Directors’ 
national section was organized in 
1897; the Public Section in 1904; the 
Therapeutic Section in 1905. Since 
that date the following national sec- 
tions have been organized: Y. M.C. A. 
Section; American Gymnastic Union 
Section; Playground Section; and 
Women’s College Directors Section. 
It is interesting to note that the Col- 
lege Directors’ Society was also or- 
ganized by Dr. Anderson. There are 
also nine state societies, and seven 
local societies affiliated with the na- 
tional Association. 

For the first ten years the Associa- 
tion published an annual report. From 
1897 to 1907, four numbers of the 
Review were printed annually; from 
1908 to 1921 nine issues per year were 
printed; and since 1922 ten issues are 
published annually. The Association 
has published for the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association all their 
reports since their organization in 
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1906. During recent years the Asso- 
ciation has published an annual book- 
list, made up of the best books from 
more than one hundred different pub- 
lishers. The Association sells to mem- 
bers approximately $11,000 worth of 
books per year. Advice is given to 
members concerning the best material 
on various physical education topics. 

The Association holds three conven- 
tions per year. One of these is the 
national convention, which alternates 
in going to the different sections of 
the country. The other two are dis- 
trict conventions. 

The national Association is organ- 
ized and managed by the teachers of 
physical education in the United 
States. Each national section, state 
and local society, elects its delegate to 
the governing Board, the National 
Council, which manages all business 
and elects the officers. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 


It is now approximately twenty 
years since progressive high school 
men began to realize the necessity of 
organizing for the purpose of encour- 
aging and controlling interscholastic 
athletics. It is not necessary to 
enumerate the factors that entered 
into that necessity. But it was seen 
that if high school athletics were to 
be made really contributory to the 
educational program they must be 
subjected to a control that would 
make them in fact subordinate to the 
primary aims of our high schools. 

In the development of this purpose 
of control there have grown up 
throughout the entire country very 
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powerful state high school athletic 
associations which have succeeded in 
a remarkable degree in making inter- 
scholastic athletics a factor of genuine 
merit in the promotion of those vir- 
tues which are generally assumed to 
be essential in a democracy and which 
our high schools are organized to de- 
velop and foster. In a recent nation- 
wide canvass every state but three re- 
ported some sort of state-wide organ- 
ization to control inter-scholastic 
athletics. 


As intra-state athletics were grad- 
ually subjected to this constructive 
control, it was discovered that numer- 
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ous abuses were transferred to the 
field of inter-state contests. Thus 
schools and individual athletes that 
had been outlawed by their respective 
state organizations for transgression 
of rules were permitted to participate 
without limitation in interstate con- 
tests conducted by organizations not 
directly affiiliated with these state 
high school associations and, ap- 
parently, more or less ignorant of the 
ideals toward which they had been 
striving, or indifferent to them. 
About five years ago a group of 
high school principals called a meeting 
to consider suitable steps for promot- 
ing in these inter-state contests the 
same ideals that had been so success- 
fully attained in the intra-state con- 
tests. The outcome of this meeting 
was the organization of The Mid- 
West Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations with the state 
associations of Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin as charter mem- 
bers. Mr. George Edward Marshall, 
principal of the Davenport, Iowa, 
High School was elected president, 
Mr. L. L. Forsythe, principal of the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., high school, vice- 
president and Mr. L. W. Smith, prin- 
cipal of the Joliet, Ill., Township High 
School, secretary and these men have 
been continued in office ever since. 
Such wide interest was at once 
shown in the work of the Federation 
and so many state associations desired 
admission that in 1923 the scope of 
the Federation work was extended 
and the name changed to the National 
Federation. At the present time the 
state athletic associations of twenty 
states constitute the membership and 
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the outlook is bright for the affiliation 
of numerous others. It is the ambi- 
tion of the promoters of the organiza- 
tion eventually to secure the coopera- 
tion of every state high school athletic 
association in the United States. 


The accomplishments of the Feder- 
ation up to date have amply justified 
its existence; the National Basketball 
Tournament and the National Track 
and Field Meet are now open only to 
schools and athletes in good standing 
in their respective state associations; 
meetings have been held with the Ath- 
letic Directors of the Western and 
Missouri Valley Conferences at which 
times, the common problems of col- 
leges and high schools were dis- 
cussed; the National Collegiate track 
and field rules have been adopted; 
and a records committee has been ap- 
pointed to devise a system of verify- 
ing and preserving interscholastic 
records. 


The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America was organized 
in June 1906 to secure wholesome 
play and recreation opportunities for 
young and old, to help cities and 
small communities to establish ade- 
quate playground and recreation pro- 
grams, and to make the spare time of 
America count most for citizenship. 
It is supported by contributions from 
individuals who believe in the recrea- 
tion movement and at the present time 
has more than fifteen thousand con- 
tributors from nearly one thousand 
communities throughout the country. 
The burden of the financial support of 
the Association is borne largely by 
four hundred volunteers living in as 
many different American cities. 


The program of the Association in 
promoting health, safety, character, 
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good citizenship and happiness, is de- 
signed for all ages, racial groups, na- 
tionalities, classes and sects. The 
Association is working to have ade- 
quate playground and recreation pro- 
grams developed in all cities, small 
towns and rural districts throughout 
the country. The activities fostered 
are along the lines of athletics and 
physical recreation, physical educa- 
tion, music, drama, art, social recrea- 
tion, home recreation and citizenship. 


The work in localities has grown 
from forty-one local programs in 1906 
when the Association was- organized, 
to seven hundred and eleven today. 
The Year Book of the Association 
which shows the extent of the work 
in these seven hundred and eleven 
cities in 1924, shows that more than 





In the promotion of athletics and 
other activities the following facilities 
have been reported: 

Athletic Fields—1330; 132 of which 
were opened in 1924 for the first 
time. This figure includes only 
athletic fields which are separate 
areas and does not include play- 
grounds or other larger areas re- 
ported elsewhere. 

Tennis Court—4,865; 359 of which 
were opened for the first time last 
year. 

Swimming Pools—626; 34 of which 
were opened for the first time last 
year. 

Other places for water sports—458 ; 36 
of which were opened for the first 
time last year. 

Ball fields—2,522; 146 of which were 

opened for the first time last year. 

Skating Places—1,076; 987 of which 
were opened for the first time last 
year. 

Municipal Golf Courses—131; 6 of 
which were opened for the first 
time in 1924. 

Summer Camps—123. 

Indoor Recreation Centers—1,763. 
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$20,000,000 was expended for public 
recreation in 1924 alone; an increase 
in the yearly expenditure rate of 
about $19,000,000 since the establish- 
ment of the national Association. 

The community recreation program 
in 1924 was carried out under the di- 
rection of fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one paid leaders and 
four thousand four hundred and 
forty-four volunteer workers. Of the 
paid leaders, two thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three were employed 
throughout the entire year in three 
hundred different cities. The num- 
ber of outdoor playgrounds main- 
tained during the year was five thous- 
and and six and of this number six 
hundred and thirty-five were play 
areas opened in 1924 for the first 
time. Including athletic fields, ball 
fields and other spaces devoted to phy- 
sical activities, the total number of 
separate play areas used in 1924 un- 
der the direction of community recre- 
ation organizations was eight thous- 
and, one hundred and fifteen. 

In a large number of cities through- 
out the country, the local recreation 


organizations are actively promoting 


industrial athletic activities, inter- 
school competition and other forms of 
competitive athletics and games. Par- 
tial reports received for last year 
show that five thousand, two hundred 
and ninety-two different leagues were 
organized with a membership of 
thirty-three thousand and fifty-one 
teams and three hundred and seventy- 
six thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
four players. As a number of cities 
reporting organized competition did 
not give the detailed figures as to the 
number of teams and players, it is 
probable that the full record would 
show a greater participation than 
these partial figures indicate. 

In 1918 the Association organized 
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and has since maintained the National 
Physical Education Service. This 
service has been working during the 
past seven years to secure state laws 
requiring adequate physical education 
in the public schools. When the serv- 
ice was started eleven states had such 
laws and today thirty-three states 
have them. The Association helped 
secure this legislation in twenty-two 
states. Asa result of this stimulation 
of physical education in the schools, 
literally millions of school children 
are having physical training including 
games and athletic activities who 
would otherwise be without this op- 
portunity. In addition, the figures 
received indicate that at least one 
million children and young men and 
women have used the playgrounds 
each day during the outdoor play- 
ground season. The Association has 
been promoting physical fitness tests 
for boys and girls for a number of 
years and has awarded national 
badges and certificates to the boys 
and girls passing the standards of 
physical fitness worked out by com- 
mittee experts on physical education. 
One committee worked out standards 
for boys and another committee for 
girls. 

Last year these tests were used and 
badges and certificates awarded in 
three hundred and ninety-one differ- 
ent cities. Twelve state physical edu- 
cation departments include these tests 
in their programs. The tests were 
printed also by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education and sent by them 
directly to every city and town super- 
intendent of education. 


The Jewish Welfare Board 


Not long ago, the nations of the 
world commemorated the signing of 
the Armistice that brought to a close 
the greatest of all wars. America 
played a valiant and noble part in the 
struggle. Her soldier sons fought 
bravely and well, and those who 
stayed at home did their part in the 
common cause, not for a moment los- 
ing their loving interest in the men at 
the front and in service. The love for 
those who were risking all was crys- 
tallized in the organization of the sev- 
eral welfare societies which provided 
spiritual comfort, recreation, refresh- 
ment and good cheer. Sharing with 
the other welfare organizations the 
task of serving America’s soldiers, 
sailors and marines in this country 
and abroad, was the Jewish Welfare 
Board. . 

Called into existence in April, 1917, 
by the necessity of meeting the special 
needs of Jewish boys who, to the num- 
ber of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, served in our Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps during the Great 
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(Left) 


MILTON WEILL 
Chairman, Metropolitan of Y. M. H. A.’s 


(Right) 


JUDGE IRVING LEHMAN, 
President, Jewlsh Welfare Board 


War, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
when peace came, set about to serve 
the veterans, and especially the dis- 
abled veterans, among them. It has 
also, through its representatives in 
the field and through many volunteer 
workers, continuously provided sym- 
pathetic attention to the men in 
camps, naval stations, ships and hos- 
pitals in continental United States as 
well as in Panama, Hawaii and at 
other outlying points. Personal serv- 
ice is the keynote of the Board’s work. 
It serves continuously to keep the men 
in contact with home, with friends 
and with loved ones. 


Since July, 1921, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board has also been the national 
agency for some three hundred Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations, Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations and 
other Jewish Centers throughout the 
country. The Board is the tie that 
binds these societies together into one 
comprehensive, nation-wide  enter- 
prise. Of these societies, supervised 
and aided by the Jewish Welfare 
Board, ninety-seven own and operate 
their own buildings, representing an 
investment of approximately nine mil- 
lion dollars. The others rent their 
quarters or make other arrangements. 
These institutions minister to the 
needs of over 200,000 Jewish boys 
and girls, young men and young 
women. Over sixty of the organiza- 
tions have gymnasia and twenty-one 
have swimming pools. A few also 
have outdoor athletic fields. 


Primarily they are organized and 
conducted to provide physical, social, 
cultural and religious development of 
the Jewish youth along lines so ably 
provided for members of their own 
denominations by kindred institu- 
tions. All that can be done is done in 
these communities to help the Jewish 
youth, through proper cultivation of 
Jewish ideals, to be and to become 
loyal Jews proud of their traditions 
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and worthy of their heritage, and so 
inevitably to be and to remain Amer- 
icans in the highest and best sense. 


Of the sums contributed in local 
campaigns for the erection of new 
Jewish Center buildings, since 1921, 
more than $3,800,000 was received as 
the result of campaigns directed by 
the Jewish Welfare Board. Twenty- 
two new buildings have been acquired 
since 1921, seven of them carefully 
planned structures embodying the 
best provisions for Jewish Center 
work. These institutions serve to rec- 
oncile the older generation with the 
new, and to unify all elements, thus 
raising the status of the entire Jewish 
community in America. 


The Jewish Welfare Board pub- 
lishes and distributes THE JEWISH 
CENTER, a magazine devoted to the 
various phases of Jewish Center ac- 
tivities; it conducts a lecture, concert 
and motion picture bureau, and pro- 
vides program material, so that cll 
that is modern in progressive Jewish 
and patriotic endeavor may be made 
available to its constituent societies, 
wherever located. In the furtherance 
of its work, the Jewish Welfare Board 
actively participates in many national 
activities, one of them being the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation. 


Many Jews throughout our country 
have given generously in time and 
service to the furtherance of this 
cause, but none more unselfishly than 
he who is serving as leader and Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Honorable Irving Lehman, a distin- 
guished Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York. 
Among his able associates have been 
Mr. Harry L. Glucksman, Executive 
Director of the Jewish Welfare Board 
and Mr. Milton Weill, Chairman of 
the Metropolitan League of Y. M. 
H. A.’s. 

In establishing the Jewish Welfare 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The National Collegiate Track and 
Field Champions for 1925 


A New World’s Record of 25 Feet, 10% 
Inches Was Made in the Broad Jump 


HE National Collegiate Cham- 
pions in track and field for the 
year 1925 as determined by 
the N. C. A. A. Meet held June 13th 
on Stagg Field in Chicago are as fol- 
lows: Hubbard of Michigan won the 
hundred yard dash and running broad 
jump, Gray of Butler the two hundred 
twenty yard dash, Phillips of Butler 
the four hundred forty yard run, 
Charteris of Washington the eight 
hundred eighty yard run, Reese of 
Texas the one mile run, Devine of 
Washington State College the two 
mile run, Leistner of Stanford the one 
hundred twenty yard high hurdles, 
Taylor of Grinnell the two hundred 
twenty low hurdles, Hartranft of 
Stanford the shot put, Hoffman of 
Stanford the discus throw, Bunker of 
Ohio the hammer throw, Northrup of 
Michigan the javelin throw; Lan- 
caster of Missouri, Bouschor of 
Northwestern, Potts of Oklahoma, 
Northrup of Michigan and McKown 
of Kansas State Teachers College tied 
in the pole vault; and Russell of Chi- 
cago, Hampton of California, and 
Bransford of Missouri tied in the 
high jump. 

Sixty-two colleges and universities 
sent their athletic stars to the meet 
conducted by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association to contend for 
the individual championships of the 
colleges that compose this national 





body, an organization that numbers 
among its members the leading col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. Medals were given to all who 
placed better than seventh in this 
meet, but the coaches and representa- 
tives decided a few years ago that no 
team trophy should be awarded. The 
purpose of the meet is to make it pos- 
sible for the individual stars from the 
various sections of the United States 
to come together after all of the Con- 
ference meets have been held and set- 
tle the question of supremacy for the 
college year in track and field. While 
it may be true that some of the men 
who are here proclaimed national 
champions were previously beaten by 
men who were not in this meet, yet it 
is only fair that those who journeyed 
to Chicago and battled for supremacy 
in this great national meet should be 
given the honors. Some of the men 
who won first in the Olympic cham- 
pionships last year in Paris had pre- 
viously been beaten in earlier meets 
by others. However, the honor of 
having won in the Olympics is theirs. 
The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation is the largest and most dem- 
ocratic organization that has to do 
with college athletics in America. 
Any man who is eligible and who has 
by his previous performances estab- 
lished his right to compete in a na- 
tional championship meet is invited to 
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Hubbard winning the 100-yard dash in 9 8/10 seconds, a new N. C. A. A. record 


enter whether or not he attends a col- 
lege that is a member of this associa- 
tion. 

The outstanding performance was 
that of Hubbard’s when he jumped 
twenty-five feet ten and seven-eighths 
inches, thereby establishing a new 
world’s record. Hubbard has jumped 
twenty-five feet or better more often 
than any other jumper who has ever 
lived and time after time has been 
dangerously near the world’s record. 
In the Olympics last summer he was 
off form and did not do so well as he 
had previously done. It was fitting 
that this phenomenal athlete should 
establish a world’s record in the last 
jump of his collegiate career. In ad- 
dition to being the undisputed broad 
jump champion of the world, Hubbard 
added to his honors by also winning 
the hundred yard dash. This boy has 
been consistently good in the sprint all 
spring. As far back as the Ohio Re- 
lays which were held April 19th where 
he won with a yard to spare and a 
week later in the Penn Relays where 
he again showed his class, he has ap- 
parently never been off form. In most 
of his dual meets he has shaded even 
time and in the National Meet al- 
though he did not get away at the 
start as well as usual, nevertheless he 
was given nine and eight-tenths for a 
record. Hubbard is one of the fastest 
men at the start that this country has 
ever produced. In a great many re- 
spects he resembles Howard Drew in 
his speed in getting away from the 
mark. He is a cool and well poised 
competitor who never tries to beat the 
gun and in his three years of competi- 
tion at Michigan has seldom, if ever, 
been set. 

Gray of Butler has for three years 
been one of the best and most con- 
sistent sprinters in college circles. He 
like Hubbard is a good competitor 
and has the ability to rise to the occa- 
sion. A week before the National 
Meet Alderman of Michigan State 
College defeated him in the Western 
Conference Meet. Alderman is a 
sophomore who has run close to 
twenty-one seconds several times this 
year. He will have two more chances 
to win national honors. Sweet of 
Montana who placed second in both 
the sprints is a big powerful runner 
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who deserves all the credit that can 
be given him. 

Phillips of Butler is the national 
champion in the four hundred forty 
yard run. He has run various dis- 
tances from the mile down to the 
quarter this year and was not rated 
previous to the meet so highly as some 
of the other contenders. However, on 
that day he was the class of the field. 

Charteris of Washington repeated 
his victory won in the Pacific Coast 
Conference Meet over Richardson of 
Stanford and besides beat such half 
milers as Martin of Northwestern, 
Frank of Oklahoma, Boyden of Cali- 
fornia and Reinke of Michigan. In 
the Western Conference Meet, Reinke 
had won by a narrow margin over 
Martin. The N. C. A. A. race was 
run around a quarter mile track 
where the starters did not have the 
advantage of a two twenty yard 
straight-away to the first turn. 

Reese of Texas had been rated pre- 
vious to the meet the best miler in the 
colleges for the year and maintained 
his record, winning by a comfortable 
margin in the good time of four min- 
utes eighteen and four-fifths seconds. 
Reese came into prominence in the 
1923 National Meet. Since that time 
he has shown his superiority in meets 
throughout the country. 

In the two mile run there was not 
much to choose between Peaslee of 
New Hampshire, Phelps of Iowa and 
Devine of Washington State College. 
However, Devine breasted the tape 
first and is entitled to be recognized 
as the two mile champion for 1925. 

Leistner of Stanford in winning the 
high hurdle championship defeated 
Guthrie and Snyder of Ohio, Taylor of 
Grinnell, Drew of Amherst and Jones 
of Baylor. The time, fourteen and 
six-tenths seconds, shows the class of 
the winner. 











Jim Reese of Texas, who won the mile in 
4:18 4/5, a new N. C. A. A. record 
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Liestner of Stanford winning the 120-yard hurdles in 14 6/10 seconds 

















De Hart Hubbard jumping 25 feet 10% 
inches, a new world’s record 


Taylor of Grinnell, the winner of 
the two hundred twenty yard low hur- 
dles, known as the Olympic champion 
in the four hundred meter hurdles, 
cleared the last hurdle at the same 
time with Leistner of Stanford and 
Guthrie of Ohio. However, in the 
final twenty yard sprint Taylor had 
stamina enough to breast the tape 
first. Kinsey of Illinois, the Olympic 
champion in the high hurdles, Max- 


well of Pomona and Davis of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were the other 
place winners in this event. 

Hartranft of Stanford won the 
shot-put with a fifty foot record. He 
had previously beaten this perform- 
ance by an inch in a meet on the Pa- 
cific Coast. In a year that has pro- 
duced many great shot-putters, Hart- 
ranft stands out as the class of the 
field. It is interesting to note that 
Dauber of Iowa, who won sixth in this 
event put the shot forty-four feet 
eleven and one-half inches. 

Hoffman of Stanford defeated his 
team mate, Hartranft, as well as a lot 
of other first class discus throwers in 
winning the national title in the dis- 
cus throw. 

Bunker of Ohio State, the winner of 
the hammer throw championship has 
been a consistent performer through- 
out the year. 

Northrup of Michigan threw the 
javelin two hundred and one feet 
eleven inches and is the undisputed 
college champion in the javelin for the 
year. 

Five tied for first in the pole vault, 
—Lancaster of Missouri, Bouschor of 
Northwestern, Potts of Oklahoma, 
Northrup of Michigan, McKown of 
Kansas State Teachers College. These 
men apparently were not accustomed 
to the grass run-way and did not vault 
so high as most of them had previ- 
ously done. 

Russell of Chicago, Hampton of 
California, and Bransford of Missouri 
tied for the championship honors in 
the high jump. Poor of Kansas has 
been a consistently good high jumper 
and he showed his class in the Olym- 
pic games last year. He was off form 
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and tied with Work of Stanford for 
fourth place. Russell who had previ- 
ously jumped six feet six inches has 
the honor of having made the best 
record among college jumpers for the 
year. However, first place medals are 
awarded to all three men. 


Track Events 

100 yard dash—98/10 sec.—(1) Hub- 
bard, Michigan; (2) Sweet, Montana; 
(3) Wittman, Michigan; (4) Foster, 
Va. Mil. Inst.; (5) Roberts, Iowa; (6) 
Clarke, Washington. 

220 yard dash—219/10 sec—(1) Gray, 
Butler; (2) Sweet, Montana; (3) Al- 
derman, Michigan State; (4) Barber, 
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U. & U. 
Glen Hartranft establishing a new N. C. A. 
A. record of fifty feet in the shot put 
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Work of Leland-Stanford, who tied with 

Poor of Kansas for fourth place with a jump 
of six feet 


California; (5) Foster, Va. Mil. Inst.; 
(6) Rooney, Kansas. 

440 yard run—494/10 sec——(1) Phil- 
lips, Butler; (2) Johnson, California; 
(3) Miller, Stanford; (4) Schoch, IIli- 
nois; (5) Coulter, Iowa; (6) Fein- 
singer, Michigan. 

880 yard run—1:55 4/10—(1) Charteris, 
Washington; (2) Richardson, Stan- 
ford; (3) Martin, N. W.; (5) Frank, 
Oklahoma; (5) Boyden, California; 
(6) Reinke, Michigan. 

One Mile Run—4:184/5—(1) Reese, 
Texas; (2) Carter, Occidental; (3) 
Gillette, Montana; (4) Conger, Iowa 
State; (5) Kimport, Kans. Agr.; (6) 
Wilde, Washington. 

Two Mile Run—9:32 8/10—(1) Devine, 
State Col. of Washington; (2) Phelps, 
Iowa; (3) Peaslee, New Hampshire; 
(4) Esquivel, Texas; (5) Bourke, Chi- 
cago; (6) Maginnis, Washington. 

120 yard high hurdles—:146/10 sec.— 
(1) Leistner, Stanford; (2) Guthrie, 
Ohio State; (3) Snyder, Ohio State; 
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Schwarze of Wisconsin, who won the shot 

put in the Western Conference meet and 
placed third in the N. C. A. A. meet 


(4) Taylor, Grinnell; (5) Drew, Am- 
herst;. (6) Jones, Baylor. 

220 low hurdles—24 sec.—(1) Taylor, 
Grinnell; (2) Leistner, Stanford; (3) 
Guthrie, Ohio State; (4) Kinsey, IIli- 
nois; (5) Maxwell, Pomona; (6) 
Davis, Washington and Jefferson. 

Field Events 

Pole Vault—12 ft. 4 in—(1) Tie—Lan- 
caster, Mo.; Bouschor, Northwestern; 
Potts, Okla.; Northrup, Mich.; Mce- 
Kown, Kans. St. Teachers; (6) tied, 
12 ft Wirsig, Nebr.; Hill, Calif.; Dal- 
by, Drake. 

High Jump—6 ft. 2 in—(1) Tie—Rus- 
sell, Chicago; Hampton, Calif.; Brans- 
ford, Missouri; (4) tie 6 ft.—Poor, 
Kans. and Work, Stanford; (6) tie 5 
ft. 10 in—Burg, Chicago; Drew, Am- 
herst; Egtvet, Wash.; Weeks, Mich.; 
Campbell, N. W. 

Broad Jump—25 ft. 107/8 in.—New 
World’s record—(1) Hubbard, Mich- 
igan; (2) 24 ft. 2% in., Taylor, 
Grinnell; (3) 23 ft. 8% in., Wallace, 
Ill.; (4) 28 ft. 1% in., Jones, Iowa; 
(5) 22 ft. 4% in., Fell, Ill.; (6) 22 ft. 
2 in., Lancaster, Missouri. 

Shot Put—50 ft—(1) Hartranft, Stan- 
ford; (2) 47 ft. 3 in., Gerkin, Calif.; 
(3) 46 ft. 11% in., Schwarze, Wiscon- 
sin; (4) 45 ft. 9% in., Richerson, Mis- 
souri; (5) 45 ft. 1% in., Rinefort, 
Grinnell; (6) 44 ft. 11% in., Dauber, 
Iowa. 

Discus Throw—148 ft. 4 in—(1) Hoff- 
man, Stanford; (2) 1438 ft. 2 in., Hart- 
ranft, Stanford; (3) 139 ft. 9 in., 
Doyle, Michigan; (4) 130 ft. 7 in., 
Richerson, Missouri; (5) 130 ft. 2 in., 
Rinefort, Grinnell; (6) 129 ft. 10 in., 
Hancock, Iowa. 

Hammer Throw—150 ft. 1% in.—(1) 
Bunker, Ohio State; (2) 138 ft. 2 in., 
Cox, Minn.; (3) 135 ft. 2% in., Mer- 
ritt, Pomona; (4) 1381 ft. 6% in., 
Lyons, Amherst; (5) 130 ft. 4 in., 
Handy, Iowa; (6) 129 ft. 2 in., Haw- 
kins, Michigan. 

Javelin Throw—201 ft. 11 in.—(1) 
Northrup, Michigan; (2) 197 ft., Cox, 
Okla.; (8) 187 ft. 3 in., Goode, Mc- 
Kendree; (4) 186 ft. 10 in., Eaton, 
Pomona; (5) 182 ft. 7 in., Kreuz, Wis- 
consin; (6) 174 ft 1 in., Dodson, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The Return of Baseball as an 
Amateur Game 


Baseball Is Flourishing Today in Communities Where 
It Is Being Wisely Administered 


EPORTS from every section of 

the country indicate that de- 

velopments are taking place 
which promise a healthy growth in 
amateur baseball. Baseball has lost 
none of its magic appeal for the 
American boy. Youngsters today 
long to swat the ball and run the bases 
as much as ever before. The men 
who have been building golf courses 
for themselves are beginning to rea- 
lize that they must provide recrea- 
tional facilities for their children; 
and, while in the past communities 
have interested themselves primarily 
with the organization of professional 
ball teams which they have adminis- 
tered for their own amusement or 
with an idea of advertising their 
town, they are now coming to realize 
the advisability of making provision 
for the rank and file of boys and 
young men who want to engage in 
sports. This is the trend of develop- 
ment and it bespeaks well for the 
future. During the past six months 
many communities have inaugurated 
for the first time leagues and tourna- 
ments in baseball, and have taken 
steps to improve the administration 
of their athletics. 


Baseball is flourishing today in 
communities where it is being wisely 
administered. When the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation con- 
ducted its nation-wide survey last 
winter to ascertain why fewer boys 
were playing the national pastime 
than formerly, it was learned that the 
game was flourishing as it never had 
before in many of the larger cities 
having special baseball organizations. 
At that time, it was learned also, that 
many cities and towns were giving no 
intelligent direction to baseball and 
were not providing any diamonds. It 
is quite apparent that the boys can- 
not play baseball if they have no 
diamonds for their games. 

Following the publication of the re- 
sults of the Federation’s baseball sur- 
vey, friends of the game in every nook 
and corner of the land have taken 
steps which have resulted in the for- 
mation of new leagues and in the lay- 
ing out of additional fields; a new im- 
petus has been given to the game on 
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the sand-lots. In this connection, it 
might not be amiss to state that there 
is no sport, that has more ardent 
friends than baseball. While in many 
communities the dads have built golf 
courses for themselves and have made 
no provision for baseball diamonds 
for the boys, this condition is more 
largely the result of over-sight than a 
lack of appreciation of the value of 
baseball as a sport for their young- 
sters. The majority of fathers want 
their boys to play baseball, and more 
and more of them are coming to real- 
ize that the common back-lot dia- 
monds, which were plentiful in their 
playing days, have year after year 
been decreasing in number. Park 
Commissioners in the larger cities, 
seeing that these former sand-lot dia- 
monds were being taken over for 
buildings, bill-boards and gasoline 
stations have wisely set aside special 
park areas for baseball. If the men 
in the smaller cities and towns who 
played baseball ten, twenty and thirty 
years ago, want their boys to have the 
same opportunity to play ball, they 
will have to follow the example of the 
Park Commissioners in the larger ci- 
ties and lay out diamonds for this 
purpose. 


The National Amateur Athletic 

















Put ’em over 


Federation and its unit member or- 
ganizations have not been working 
alone in their campaign to boost base- 
ball. Newspapers and sports editors 
have inaugurated special campaigns 
in their communities to provide 
leagues and additional playing areas. 
The cities, having amateur baseball 
organizations, have added new 
leagues, and the officers of organized 
baseball have taken definite steps to 
encourage juvenile baseball in the 


cities maintaining professional 
leagues. 
The National Amateur Athletic 


Federation is daily receiving reports 
from all parts of the United States 
where communities are inaugurating 
amateur leagues and otherwise boost- 
ing the game. The following reports 
are typical: 


COLUMBUS, GA. (Walter J. Car- 
tier, Director, Dept. of Recrea- 
tion.) 

“This is the first season there has 
been any organized baseball among 
the juniors. Our department organ- 
ized a Junior Baseball Association, 
which consists of four leagues. One 
league is made up of six clubs of boys 
of high school age. One league of 
eight clubs is for boys of the sixth 
and seventh grades. One league for 
smaller boys has four clubs, and last 
(but not least) a Ne-Hi League of 
eight clubs has been started for the 
little ‘fellars.. Each of these teams 
play from one to two games a week. 
Each team has fifteen registered 
players.” 

PORTSMOUTH, O. (Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, S. G. Hopkins, Em- 
ployment Mgr.) 

“This year we have organized with- 
in our plant an industrial baseball 
league, the team being made up of 
bona-fide employees from the different 
departments. Our teams are well- 
balanced and are playing four games 
a week and every one in our plant is 
enjoying the sport very much.” 
CICERO, ILL. (Joseph J. Petranek, 

Commissioner of Public Works.) 

“A committee has been appointed 
from the Rotary and Lions Clubs and 
the Business Men’s Association to fos- 
ter boys’ baseball in this city. The 
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teams are playing a schedule of games 
which will run throughout the sum- 
mer. We have already created a sen- 
timent which indicates a very success- 
ful organization, and in addition to 
satisfying the natural inclination of 
the boys themselves, we feel that it 
will be a great help to us in the perm- 
anent organization of a local boys’ 
club later on in the season.” 

SCRANTON, PA. (Dan T. McNa- 
mara, Scranton Amateur Base- 
ball Federation. ) 

“The Scranton Association of first 
class amateur baseball clubs has been 
formed and is going over big. Ama- 
teur baseball has been in the rut here 
for the last six years but the forming 
of our baseball association has re- 
stored interest in the game.” 
MANAWA, WIS. (Norman  E. 

Colby, Asst. Principal, Little Wolf 
High School.) 

“True, there has been a waning in- 
terest in baseball in the smaller 
towns. I wonder if they are not just 
recovering from their costly experi- 
ences of the past few years with sal- 
aried ‘amateur’ baseball players. A 
number of the small towns here in 
Wisconsin have organized leagues for- 
bidding salaried players and requir- 
ing home talent. This is a step in the 
right direction.” 

CLOVER, S. C. (W. O. Tatum, Jr., 
Supt. of Schools.) 

“We are going to offer the school 
park, the school showers and gymna- 
sium, to the members of the boys’ 
clubs and Sunday schools of the city 
in an effort to keep these young lads 
off the streets during the summer, and 
I believe that we can perfect an or- 
ganization similar to the one sug- 
gested in your bulletin.” 

AMHERST, MASS. (Dr. Paul C. 
Phillips, Director of Athletics, 
Amherst College.) 

“Have you any more of the base- 
ball pamphlets? It is fine and we are 
organizing a little league in this town 
closely along the lines you suggest in 
it. I would like ten more copies if 
you have them.” 

READING, PA. (E. A. Pritchard, 
Supt. of Recreation. ) 

“We are now in the throes of or- 
ganizing a Berks’ County Baseball 
Federation for this community and 
desire to have you rush to us one 
hundred extra copies of your bulletin 
giving suggestions on the formation 
of amateur teams.” 

PONTIAC, MICH. (J. N. Tucker, 
Megr., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. ) 

“The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in conjunction with the City Recrea- 
tion Department has formed a high 
class amateur baseball league. The 
league is financed by the sale of but- 
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tons at one dollar each, which admit 

the wearers to all games played dur- 

ing the season.” 

PORTLAND, ORE. (John C. Hen- 
derson, Director, Portland Com- 
munity Service, Inc.) 

“We have a twenty per cent in- 
crease in the number of our teams 
this year over last. We could have 
had more teams this season, but have 
reached the saturation point as re- 
gards available fields. Exclusive of 
school teams, we have about one hun- 
dred and fifty teams this summer as 
compared with one hundred and 
twenty last summer. Seventy-six 
adult teams in twelve leagues are 
members of our new municipal base- 
ball association. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. (Jack Graham, 
Sports Editor, Mercury Herald.) 

“This community is boosting base- 
ball and getting good results. We 
have eighty-four teams; one semi-pro 
team, about twelve independent teams, 
six teams in_a Valley League, twelve 
in a Junior League, ten in the Mer- 
cury Herald League (boys sixteen 
years of age and under), ten in the 
City School League, ten in the Play- 
ground League, nineteen in the 
Church Leagues, and we schedule the 
games for many more in the towns 
nearby. We are forming a new twi- 
light league next week with six teams. 
All school and city grounds have been 
made available for our program. We 
are developing some very good play- 
ers.” 

LANSING, MICH. (George S. AIl- 
derton, State Journal.) 

“Lansing is entering its third year 
of high grade amateur baseball. 
Three years ago professional baseball 
here was a dismal failure and a de- 
sire to keep the game alive resulted in 
the formation of our present organi- 
zation. The league for two years has 
requested each member of the league 
to post a fifty dollar entry fee as an 
expense fund. This has been re- 
funded at the close of two seasons and 
this year there are sufficient funds in 
the treasury to give each team a paid- 
up entry fee. No admission fee is 
charged but a silver collection is taken 
at all games. This collection pays all 
expenses and goes to buy trophies for 
the winning team. The league is now 
firmly on its feet and in its two years 
of existence has solved some knotty 
problems. Each team is permitted to 
carry twenty-five players. The season 
consists of two rounds all played on 
the twilight plan. The league has 
created a tremendous amount of in- 
terest in the game, and has helped to 
promote juvenile baseball.” 
KEOSAUQUA, IA. (Ernest C. Cox, 

President, Des Moines Valley 
Amateur League.) 
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“Eight of the towns in this vicinity 
have formed the Des Moines Valley 
League of Amateur Baseball Clubs. 
This is something new for us, but it is 
a great thing to boost the game. All 
of our teams except one are in Van 
Buren County.” 

OTTUMWA, IA. (Lloyd Perdue, 
Mgr., Ottumwa Red Sox Baseball 
Club.) 

“We are now working on the for- 
mation of an amateur baseball league 
representing eight of the’ towns 
around Ottumwa. A league of this 
sort has been successfully organized 
at Keosauqua, south of here some fifty 
miles, and the plans are that the win- 
ners of the two leagues play each 
other a series at the end of the sea- 
son. Clyde Highshoe, sports editor of 
the Courier and Director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley League, has promised 
his support in putting this league 
over for the younger ball players who 
would like to have a chance to be rec- 
ognized in an organized way.” 
SALEM, N. J. (A. B. Whittridge, 

Secretary, Y. M. C. A.) 

“We have organized a high class 
amateur city baseball league, adopt- 
ing much of the suggestive material 
in the pamphlet you sent us. This 
league has already started to revive 
interest in the game in this city.” 
CHINOOK, MONT. (L. C. Stevens.) 

“We are starting the ball rolling in 
this section to boost baseball by the 
formation of an amateur league 
among. the towns within a radius of 
twenty miles of Chinook.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. (Thomas Mercer, 

Jr., Chief of Umpires, Municipal 
Baseball Assn.) 

“The Buffalo Municipal Baseball 
Association was formed in 1913 with 
seven teams. The number of teams 
has been increased each year, one 
hundred and twelve teams having 
franchises in the Association for 1925. 
Since the inauguration- of the Asso- 
ciation the number of first class dia- 
monds has increased from seven to 
twenty-six. Our Umpires’ Associa- 
tion has increased from seven to fifty- 
three. This Association furnishes 
umpires for the following leagues: 
All municipal Sunday afternoon con- 
tests (sometimes as many as seventy- 
three games are played); the High 
School Cup Series; Sunset Industrial 
League; Riverside Industrial League; 
Odd Fellows’ Twilight League; News- 
paper Twilight League; all the 
Church Twilight Leagues, which 
number about eight; Bankers’ Twi- 
light League; Masonic Twilight 
League; Inter-Club Twilight League, 
which includes Kiwanis, Gyro, Opto- 
mist, Rotary and others; Electric 
Twilight League; Saturday afternoon 
Industrial League, New York Central 
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Railroad League and the Y. M. C. A. 
contests. Baseball is flourishing in 
every respect in this city.” 

FARGO, N. D. (M. H. Hodge, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, 
Public Schools.) 

“The Rotary Club of our city has 
caught your appeal to ‘Save Baseball 
for the Youth of America’ and has en- 
gaged me to organize and run three or 
more baseball leagues here this sum- 
mer. Please send us all the literature 
you can on baseball leagues for the 
older boys and tournaments for the 
little fellows, which may be helpful to 
us in putting over an extensive base- 
ball program in this city.” 
DAVENPORT, IA. (Arthur M. 

Roach, Physical Director, Y. M. 
C. A.) 

“In accordance with your sugges- 
tions, the Presidents of our seven 
civic clubs have joined in a campaign 
to boost baseball for the boys of our 
city. These clubs will have two of 
their members each night at each of 
the seven fields to do the umpiring 
and assist with the administration of 
the games. The Y. M. C. A. is taking 
care of the registrations and acting in 
a supervisory capacity in the opera- 
tion of the leagues. At the end of the 
season we will have a series to decide 
the city championship. We have an 
additional feature which is valuable 
to the younger boys. The manager of 
the Waterloo professional baseball 
club is a personal friend of the 
Y. M. C. A. boys’ secretary here and 
has volunteered to spend his mornings 
at the various diamonds showing the 
boys the fine points of the game such 
as base-running, sliding, bunting and 
batting.” , 
CENTREVILLE, MD. (J. Willard 

Davis, Principal, High School.) 

“Will you please send us extra 
copies of your suggestions for ama- 
teur baseball leagues? This type of 
program is most desirable and we are 
instituting it here in Centreville 
now.” 

WOOSTER, O. (Arthur Murray, 
Dept. of Athletics, Wooster Col- 
lege.) 

“We are organizing here at Wooster 
baseball for the boys. Please rush to 
us suggestions for Sunday School 
Leagues, as the Wooster Ministerial 
Association has endorsed this pro- 
gram and we want to get the program 
going right away.” 

BOISE, IDA. (H. T. Smith, Physical 
Director, Y. M. C. A.) 

“Held a meeting last night to re- 
organize the Boise Inter-Church Base- 
ball League. Nine churches responded 
to the call. We are planning two divi- 
sions, one for the Juniors under 
fifteen years of age, and a senior divi- 
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sion for all sixteen years and over. 
Steps are also being taken to re-or- 
ganize the Boise City Twilight League 
composed of commercial houses and 
the fraternal organizations. I am 
planning to inaugurate a city-wide 
playground league for both men and 
boys. Much interest for baseball has 
been stirred up in this city during the 
past few weeks.” 


CLINTON, IA. (F. D. Kleeberger, 
Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce. ) 


“One of the features of our new 
Senior Twilight League is that all of 
the players in the city were pooled 
before the choosing of the teams. 
This arrangement has made for even- 
ly balanced teams. We have been 
successful in raising $2,500 for the 
purpose of improving the grounds 
and building a grand-stand. We feel 
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we have a very good year before us.” 
PEORIA, ILL. 

“The Peoria Journal-Transcript, 
recognizing the need of additional 
stimulus for the youngsters of this 
city to help keep baseball on its ped- 
estal as the great national pastime, 
has hired a former major league star, 
Jerry Eddinger, a man who thorough- 
ly understands boys to inaugurate a 
baseball school this summer in which 
the youngsters will be given free in- 
struction in the art of playing base- 
ball. As far as is known, the Journal- 
Transcript is the first newspaper to 
take to heart the danger of baseball’s 
losing its continued popularity. Boys, 
especially those between ten and fif- 
teen years of age, oftentimes have 
small incentive and limited oppor- 
tunity to progress as ball players. 
The great need of supervised instruc- 
tion has been mentioned frequently by 
well-posted baseball authorities but 
the proper authorities have been slow 
and negligent in providing means for 
the youngsters to bring out their 
latent baseball possibilities. The 
youngsters are being formed into 
teams and leagues for the summer, 
thus providing competitive means for 
the boys to develop themselves.” 
LINCOLN, NEBR. (John W. Fuhrer, 

Physical Director, Y. M. C. A.) 

“Last season two Sunday School 
Leagues were formed in this city. So 
much enthusiasm for the game has 
been awakened as a result of these 
leagues that we now have a real prob- 
lem in securing field facilities for the 
expanding interest in the direction of 
boys’ leagues. Our leagues last year 
were for adults, but we are now or- 
ganizing the junior teams in the same 
way.” 


Proper Administration, Keynote to 
Successful Baseball 


The thrifty condition of amateur 
baseball in communities where it has 
been administered in a business-like 
manner is conclusive proof that there 
is nothing inherently wrong with 
baseball and emphasizes the value of 
sane administration of the game. 
Baseball in the big leagues is thriving 
today as it never has before due to 
increased public interest, which is a 
direct result of good administration 
and the efforts on the part of the man- 
agement to keep the game clean and 
above suspicion. Organized baseball 
under the control of the National 
Baseball Commission and Judge 
Landis is unquestionably our cleanest 
form of professional athletics. It 
would be a fine thing for baseball, if 
more of the loosely organized profes- 
sional ball clubs could be placed under 
the control of the National Commis- 

(Continued on vaga 39) 
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The New Athletic Journal 


IVE years ago the Athletic Journal was launched 

as a monthly magazine for athletic directors in 
the schools and colleges. Some persons at that time 
knowing that others who had attempted to publish 
athletic magazines had failed thought that this was 
another fool undertaking. However, in the five years 
it has been shown that there is a place for a magazine 
of this sort and today we are pleased to announce 
that beginning with this special summer number of 
the Journal this magazine will appear hence-forth in 
enlarged and more attractive form. 


The Journal was started with the idea that the 
most important contribution which had been made 
to the cause of amateur athletics had been by the 
schools and colleges. The purpose of the Journal is 
to assist in every way possible the men who are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of athletics in these institu- 
tiens. Consequently this publication has not at- 
tempted to chronicle events to any large extent but 
has rather detailed the technical developments of the 
games, has attempted to discuss problems related to 
athletics and has striven to develop an esprit de corps 
among the men who are directing the athletic activi- 
ties of the millions of school boys and college men. 
The Journal will continue along the same line. This 
summer number, however, is more or less of a de- 
parture from our usual field. Most of our subscribers 
are interested in the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration and undoubtedly are following the national 
trend of athletics. It was thought that some good 
might be accomplished by publishing a special num- 
ber of the Journal for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for our readers to become better acquainted with 
the national organizations that compose the Federa- 
tion and further, for the purpose of discussing move- 
ments that are taking place in the nation’s amateur 
athletics. While the Journal is primarily a profes- 


sional magazine for athletic coaches and directors in 
the schools and colleges, we trust that it may be of 
interest to those who are entrusted with the respons- 
ibility of organizing city and town athletics. 


We have noted with satisfaction the growth of ath- 
letics in the towns and cities and we believe that the 
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time is coming when athletic associations and athletic 
directors throughout the country will develop ama- 
teur athletics for the communities in the same man- 
ner that intramural athletics have been developed in 
the colleges. 





The Growth of Sports 


HILE there has been a general increase in the 

matter of player participation in our various 
sports in the United States in the last ten years, cer- 
tain sports have undoubtedly grown more rapidly 
than others. Without much doubt more persons play 
golf than participate in any of the other sports. Golf 
is a game that is played by young and old and by both 
sexes. Further, it is in some sections of the country, 
at least, an all-year sport. 


Basketball has enjoyed a phenomenal growth in 
late years due largely to the popularity of the game 
in high school and college circles. Basketball is 
largely a game for young men and boys. True, some 
of the Y. M. C. A. teams are made up largely of men 
who are approaching middle-age and basketball is in- 
creasing in favor as a game for girls. However, the 
great majority of players are boys and young men 
between the ages of ten and twenty-five. 


Football is a game for the physically superior. It 
is not a game, of course, for middle aged men or 
women and the majority will agree that youngsters 
in the grade schools should not play the game except 
in modified form. Football can never hope to enlist 
so many players as some of the other sports. Never- 
theless it has a tremendously important place on the 
athletic program. 

Baseball a decade ago was probably played by more 
persons than any of the other games. Baseball is a 
typical American game. It has never enjoyed much 
success in any of the foreign countries, but it is inter- 
esting to note that it is gaining in popularity in Can- 
ada and Mexico. Baseball has not been attracting the 
youth of the nation, however, in increasingly large 
numbers as has basketball and golf. 


The reasons why baseball has been dropping back 
in the race for player popularity are of interest to 
every sports follower because they are fundamental 
to the growth of outdoor sports. Briefly stated they 
are two-fold. First, the vacant lots in the cities and 
towns have been utilized for building purposes and 
the park boards have not provided additional playing 
areas rapidly enough to compensate for the loss of 
the vacant lots. In the second place, baseball has 
become so highly professionalized that the majority 
of those who have promoted the game have thought 
of it as a game for the amusement of the spectators 
rather than one which would attract the boys. This 
has been disastrous for baseball because outside of the 
big leagues the game as a business is not a paying 
proposition and further it has been only too often 
administered by the sporting element in the commu- 
nities and thus has lost favor with the best families. 

Track and field athletics are apparently on the in- 
crease this year. Undoubtedly the influence of the 
Olympic Games has stimulated the sport and the 
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great Nurmi has also contributed no small part to 
the growth of track. Further, many of the institu- 
tions that formerly supported both baseball and track 
teams in the spring have now decided in favor of 
track and field and consequently more emphasis is 
being placed on these games. One of the most potent 
arguments for the growth and popularity of track 
and field is that today track and field meets are better 
conducted than formerly. The American people are 
partial to the games that are run off in about two 
hours of time. The relay meets throughout the coun- 
try have demonstrated that track meets can be run 
on a time schedule and tedious delays between events 
eliminated. The great National Meet held in Chicago 
recently was successfully run off in two hours and 
thirty minutes. 

Any one who studies the development of sports 
must be impressed with the fact that there are two 
fundamental prerequisites for the success of any 
organized game. First, satisfactory grounds and 
buildings must be provided for the contests, and sec- 
ond, there must be proper supervision and adminis- 
tration. Many who note that increased space is being 
allotted to sports in the daily press reach the conclu- 
sion that the American people as a class are all en- 
gaged in athletic pursuits. Would that this were true! 
The fact is, however, that only a comparatively small 
percentage of our people really engage in athletics 
and outdoor sports enough to receive any adequate 
benefits therefrom. 





The Deeper Significance of Athletics 


HE ethical value of athletics, suggests Stuart P. 

Sherman, Literary Editor of the New York 
“Herald and Tribune” and former professor at the 
University of Illinois, will be appreciated by future 
generations. The following taken from Mr. Sher- 
man’s columns in the New York “Herald and Trib- 
une” is a splendid statement and one which should be 
read by those who are still judging athletics by the 
standards that endured twenty or twenty-five years 
ago: 

“Historians in the future, surveying the monuments 
of our children’s time, are going to refer to this as the 
beginning of the great age of stadium-building in 
America. They will see in this movement a religious 
significance, not yet visible to us; and they will expati- 
ate in glowing terms on the period when, with extrava- 
gant and sacrificial adoration of an ideal, our youth 
exalted the cleanliness and hardness of athletic games, 
and religiously subjected themselves to the rules and 
rigors of the game—to that arbitrary, elaborate, in- 
flexible yet self-imposed system of “ethics” which alone 
makes any good game possible. I am hoping that our 
children’s generation will contain more real sports- 
men than ours did—fewer quitters, fewer squealers, 
fewer players crying out to have the rules changed 
after the game is on, and no one so silly as to suppose 
there can be a game without rules.” 

Modern athletics express perhaps the spirit, aspi- 
rations and concepts of this age as the Gothic cathe- 
drals expressed in another age the life of that time. 
The consideration shown for the sportsman’s code, 
which is the finest social code of the age, is as refresh- 
ing and exhiliarating an indication of progress as 
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was the gentleman’s code—exemplified by the knights 
in the age of chivalry. 

It is encouraging to find men like Stuart Sherman, 
who are recognized not only because of their ability 
to express their philosophic thoughts in splendid Eng- 
lish, but because they can see beyond the present and 
interpret present day movements in terms of their 
future significance. 

The coaches of today are moralists (according to 
the present definition of character) and they are up- 
holding a standard and subscribing to a code which 
will be recognized a generation or two hence as of tre- 
mendous moral import, not only because of what it is, 
but because it was created in the post-war days, when 
society was striving to recover from its war hysteria 
and its emotionalism. 

Modern athletics are important not only because 
they exemplify respect for a code that is altogether 
altruistic, idealistic and chivalric, but further, because 
they have a greater appeal than any other human ac- 
tivity of the age. Not only do the games number as 
adherents a great majority of our people, but further, 
they furnish a bond of brotherhood that is lasting and 
real. wo ae 


s 





The American Legion in Athletics 


HE South Dakota convention of the American 

Legion recently voted that as a major activity 
for 1926, it would promote amateur athletics on a 
state-wide basis. The delegates at this convention: 
also recommended to the national organization that 
the twelve thousand posts that constitute the Ameri- 
can Legion of America undertake next year to pro- 
mote amateur athletics on a country-wide basis. 

This year the Legion has been engaged in the un- 
selfish task of raising a five million dollar endow- 
ment fund for the thirty-five thousand dependent 
children of men who were either killed or disabled 
in the war, and it is fitting that South Dakota should 
assume the responsibility of carrying on a social serv- 
ice of another kind. 

Legionnaires know the value of national physical 
fitness in war. They saw many of their fellows left 
at home at a time when we were trying to get as many 
physically fit men as possible into the army. If the 
next generation is to be healthier, stronger and more 
capable of enduring than the last generation the 
change will have to be brought about largely through 
participation in athletics. 

Army men also appreciate the fact that the quali- 
ties of character stressed by athletic training are the 
same as those needed in the making of a soldier. Our 
General Staff recognizes that athletics develop initi- 
ative, aggressiveness, poise, courage, co-operation, 
unselfishness, willingness to serve and the ability to 
carry on when punished. 

If the Legion throughout the United States would 
promote amateur athletics to the extent that one or 
two million boys who are not now receiving athletic 
training would be enrolled in athletics, the good that 
would be accomplished could hardly be computed. It 
appears that the Legion is a service organization in 
several senses of the word. 
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The Effect of Professionalism on aSport 
When a Sport Becomes Highly Professionalized, It Will 


HE National Amateur Athletic 

Federation has this year been 

attempting to make a study, de- 
signed to ascertain the effect of the 
professionalization of a sport on the 
amateur players in that sport. Cer- 
tain games such as golf, tennis, foot- 
ball, basketball and track and field are 
played almost exclusively by ama- 
teurs. Baseball, boxing and wrestling 
are the outstanding professional 
sports in America. Some _ sports 
writers judge the growth of a sport 
in terms of the number of spectators 
who pay admissions for the privilege 
of witnessing the contests. The Fed- 
eration is interested primarily in this 
matter from the standpoint of the 
number of player participants. From 
the investigation made, it seemed 
clear that an increasingly large num- 
ber of boys were not playing baseball 
in the United States while the other 
amateur sports have been showing for 
the last few years an enlarged enroll- 
ment. We have asked a number of 
leading athletic and physical educa- 
tion authorities in the United States 
for their opinions regarding the effect 
of professionalism on an amateur 
sport and are quoting herewith state- 
ments which these men have very 
kindly sent us. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Professor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education at 
Princeton University writes as fol- 
lows: 

“You ask whether ‘I am right in my 
assumption that if a sport becomes 
highly professionalized it will grad- 
ually diminish as judged from the 
standpoint of the numbers of players.’ 
I should say that you would be justi- 
fied in stating that this conclusion was 
not an assumption but an historical 
fact. A study of the history of track 
athletics, horse-racing, rowing and 
boxing shows clearly that the more 
completely these sports become pro- 
fessionalized, the greater is the loss 
in interest and participation in these 
forms of sport by amateurs. As a 
matter of fact, if it hadn’t been for 
the protection and stimulus of ama- 
teur standards in educational institu- 
tions, we should have today a very 
small number of participants in ama- 
teur sports. Certainly this is true in 
the case of rowing, track athletics, 
boxing, wrestling and swimming. 


The A. A. U. performed an invaluable 


Deteriorate 
By John L. Griffith 


service in connection with track ath- 
letics beginning some forty years ago. 

“It appears to me that your conclu- 
sions based upon the thorough going 
investigations which you have made 
are worthy of much greater confi- 
dence than the opinion of those who 


disagree with you, and who base their ° 


disagreement upon opinion rather 
than actual knowledge of the condi- 
tions.” 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Professor 
and Director of Physical Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
advances the following opinion: 

“The recent investigation into the 
decline of baseball in the small towns 
brings forcefully to light, the fact, not 
appreciated by most casual observers, 
but which all men, experienced in phy- 
sical education and athletics know 
well, namely—that professionalism 
and amateurism cannot successfully 
mix, and that where this attempt is 
made, it always ends in the destruc- 
tion of the amateur spirit in which 
games are played. 

Baseball is riddled with profession- 
alism, as everyone knows. From the 
small boy to the college student, the 
influence of the professional game 
and its financial rewards are always 
before his eyes, and skill is looked 
upon in terms of dollars. Where this 
occurs, the amateur who plays it for 
pleasure, and not for profit, is always 
forced out of the game and turns to 
something else. This has been strik- 
ingly shown in the results of the re- 
cent inquiry, and the only way this, or 
any other game, can be saved, is by 
keeping the line between professional 
and amateur sport clear cut and dis- 
tinct. An attempt is now being made 
to do this with intercollegiate boxing, 








Leading athletic and physical 
education authorities in the 
United States agree that as soon 
as a sport becomes highly pro- 
fessionalized, it deteriorates as 
an amateur sport, judged from 
the standpoint of the numbers 
of players. The great profession- 
al games may attract many spec- 
tators, but what this country 
needs is more players rather 
than more spectators. 








and already it shows signs of a revival 
in the colleges where it has been kept 
away from the influence of profes- 
sional methods.” 

Mr. V. K. Brown, Superintendent of 
'Playgrounds and Sports, South Park 
Commissioners, Chicago, Illinois, ad- 
vances the following conclusions: 

“There has been considerable pub- 
licity lately on the subject of the de- 
cline in general interest in baseball, 
on the part of the younger players. 
Enthusiastic supporters of the game 
have developed teams for competition, 
and, feeling that additional induce- 
ments were necessary to develop bet- 
ter teams and better playing stand- 
ards, they have gradually brought 
about a condition in which baseball 
has become, very largely a _ profes- 
sional sport, from the big league 
player to the most semi of semi-pros. 

If the matter had ended there, it 
would not have occasioned any of the 
recent comment on the subject of the 
decline in the game. The ambition of 
frankly professional players to per- 
fect themselves in their chosen means 
of earning a living is, undoubtedly, a 
big factor in developing the best play- 
ers to their maximum skill. But the 
effect upon the boy life of the city is a 
different matter. The promoters of 
semi-pro teams have not had this in 
mind, and probably it has not oc- 
curred to them that the younger gen- 
eration, who will soon become the 
players of the game, are, in any way, 
affected by the growing professional- 
ization of the sport itself among the 
older experts. There is a very marked 
effect, however, apparent to any man 
who deals with boys in their games. 
Even the “kid” player imitates the 
star performer, not only in his play- 
ing technique, but also in his attitude 
toward the game. Today, even where 
vacant lots abound, the old-fashioned 
spontaneous game, played for the fun 
of it, has disappeared. 

Baseball appears to the boy as a 
game to be organized; he is not living 
up to the traditions of the game any 
longer unless he is a cog in a minia- 
ture baseball machine. When one sees 
a game on a vacant lot, one is likely 
to find out, on inquiry, that the team 
is not a pick-up aggregation of play- 
ers, but a group that is banded to- 
gether, and experienced in playing to- 
gether, usually for a small sized bet, 
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in which all of the players have pooled 
their stake. And when a playground 
worker attempts to organize a base- 
ball team to represent his ground, he 
is likely to discover all the available 
players already tied up with their own 
organizations. The same players are 
ready to represent the playground in 
any other sport but baseball, but in 
that sport, peculiar conditions obtain. 
It may be, of course, that the organ- 
ization of baseball has proceeded fast- 
er than the organizing authorities 
have been able to go, but it requires 
only a few conferences with boy 
teams, and a cursory analysis of what 
the boys themselves say, to convince 
one that the most important factor in 
this whole situation is the professional 
aspect of the sport, which the sport it- 
self has taken on in the eyes of the 
boys, because of the professional and 
semi-professional teams, whose rec- 
ords and: .achievements they have 
studied, and whose methods they imi- 
tate. 

The seriousness of: this condition 
lies in the fact that unless there are 
numerous opportunities for the-~ be- 
ginner to play the game with others 
more or less practiced and skilled, the 
number of participants learning to 
play is greatly decreased, and the fu- 
ture number of players is jeopardized. 
It means, in fact, that boys are forced 
to content themselves with other 
games, they never develop baseball 
ability, and the back lot game disap- 
pears from the open spaces. That is 
exactly what has happened in Chi- 
cago, for some reason, and the men 
who head up the various playground 
systems of the city feel that the pro- 
fessionalizing of the game is the big- 
gest factor in causing such disappear- 
ance.” 

A. A. Stagg of the University of 
Chicago, a man with thirty years ex- 
perience in the field of physical edu- 
cation, suggests: 

“There is no question at all, but 
that when you develop sports from 
home talent, you always get a much 
healthier and more satisfactory con- 
dition in the community just as you 
do from the team itself. Professional 
sport can never be satisfactorily pro- 
duced in small communities through 
outside talent, because the outside 
talent is never interested in the com- 
munity itself, and sees everything 
through mercenary eyes. A team de- 
veloped out of members of the com- 
munity starts with a morale and main- 
tains it; a team made up of imported 
players can never possess it because 
all the interest, enthusiasm, pride and 
loyalty of the individuals in their 
town or city can never be submerged 
by the mercenary spirit.” 

Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, Pro- 


THE 


fessor of Physical Education of New 
York University, writes as follows: 
“I am keenly interested in your 
memoranda about amateur baseball: .I 
should like to tell you in detail some 
stories that would support your con- 
tention. As early as 1909, while at 
Missouri University, I dictated a let- 
ter to my stenographer who’was a 
student in the University and a base- 
ball fan. I made comments in the let- 
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“If it hadn’t been for the 
protection and stimulus of ama- 
teur standards in educational 
institutions, we should have to- 
day a very small number of par- 
ticipants in amateur sports.” 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, 


University 


Princeton 


“Fhe old-fashioned spontane- 
ous game of baseball, played for 
the fun of it, has disappeared.” 
V+ K.-Brown, Superintendent of South 

Park Playgrounds, Chicago 

“Professionalism and .ama- 
teurism cannot successfully 
mix.” 
R. Tait McKenzie, University of Penn- 

sylvania 

“IT am convinced that it is 
changing conditions and lack of 
the right kind of support, not 
lack of interest in the game it- 
self, which has produced the 
present state of affairs.” 
Carl Lundgren, Baseball Coach, Uni- 

versity of Illinois 

“Professional sport can 
never be satisfactorily produced 
in small communities through 
outside talent, because the out- 
side talent is never interested in 
the community itself.” 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago University 





ter about the decline of baseball in 
rural communities, and the rise of 
weak or so-called semi-professional 
teams. My stenographer said that I 
was in error.. As it was in the spring 
and he had a vacation immediately 
after that, I asked him to make a 
survey in his own home district and 
report to me after he returned to col- 
lege. After the vacation he came to 
the office and laughingly said ‘You 
win.’ He said, further, ‘I was aston- 
ished to find that all the old tenden- 
cies to play baseball that were famil- 
iar to me three or four years ago have 
simply ceased to exist. I got so inter- 
ested that I went into several sur- 
rounding towns. It seems to be the 
situation everywhere. A few fellows 
are being supported by business or- 
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ganizations to play baseball and the 
boys have gone into the bleachers as 
fans and have quit playing.’ ” 

Carl Lundgren, Baseball Coach, 
University of Illinois, and formerly 
pitcher on Frank Chance’s Cub Ball 
Team, writes: 

“Naturally, I am greatly interested 
in. your work through the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation toward 
stimulating interest in amateur base- 
ball in the rural districts and on the 
sand lots. All information, as well as 
the judgment of those most inter- 
ested, seems to point to only one con- 
clusion, which is, that there has been 
a ‘falling off’ during the past few 
years in the amount of baseball played 
in these districts. Your effort, I am 
sure, will receive the enthusiastic 
support of all persons interested in the 
welfare of the youth of our country, . 
as well as that of the players and fol- 
lowers of our national game. I be- 
lieve that every effort should be put 
forth to promote baseball in the ama- 
teur ranks and that to allow it to ‘fall 
off’ will result in great loss to the 
youth of the nation, since, I feel there 
is no game which can be substituted 
that will produce the same benefits or 
be so well adapted to the needs of the 
youth. I am convinced that it is 
changing conditions and lack of the 
right kind of support not lack of in- 
terest in the game itself, which has 
produced the present state of affairs. 
If these conditions can be improved 
and if better and more support is re- 
ceived from newspapers, from organi- 
zations. such as Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis; from Farm 
Bureaus, responsible local citizens 
and from the professional baseball or- 
ganizations, who, I believe, are as 
vitally and sincerely interested in the 
welfare of amateur baseball as any 
one and whose co-operation with your 
organizations and those mentioned 
would be invaluable, interest will in- 
crease proportionally.” 


Mr. Lundgren suggests that base- 
ball would be improved if it were ad- 
ministered by responsible citizens. He 
has touched upon one of the conditions 
whieh to the writer seems funda- 
mental. - Baseball outside of the small 
town and city, conducted as a semi- 
professional sport, has in the past 
been for the most part promoted and 
managed by the sporting element in 
the communities. As a result, fre- 
quently questionable practices have 
been employed, the game has been 
given a bad name and the better 
classes of society disapprove of the 
activity and withhold their support. 
To illustrate, an Illinois-Chicago foot- 
ball game played on Stagg Field is a 
society event. The very best men in 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Organized City Athletics 


The Cities and Towns Are Perfecting Athletic Associations for the Purpose of 


Promoting Amateur Athletics 


HE cities and towns are now 

organizing athletic associations 

and employing athletic direc- 
tors to promote and administer athle- 
tics on a city-wide basis. This is a 
new departure in athletics throughout 
the United States. We have become 
accustomed to the athletics of the 
high schools and colleges and most of 
us are devotees of some of the profes- 
sional sports. Clubs have largely 
taken care of golf and tennis but 
heretofore the communities of the 
country have not to any large degree 
organized their amateur athletics on 
a large scale. 

As yet there is no one plan of or- 
ganization which may be said to be 
the type representing the city athle- 
tic movement. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
the Chamber of Commerce has spon- 
sored the city-wide athletic organiza- 
tion. In Fargo, North Dakota, the 
Rotary Club has employed an athletic 
director and is fostering city leagues 
in baseball and in other sports. In 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, a few 
public spirited business men have pro- 
vided a city park and employed an 
athletic director to look after the 
games for the young people during 
the summer months. In some cities 
the Y. M. C. A. has organized city 
athletics, in others the Kiwanis Club, 
the American Legion, the DeMolay, 
the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, the public 
school authorities, the Park Commis- 
sioners and other civic organizations. 
Possibly, an organization composed of 
representatives of the different civic 
clubs, the churches, the schools, the 
American Legion and all the organi- 
zations interested in athletics will be 
the one that will be laid out in most 
of the cities and towns in the future. 

The Directors of Athletics in the 
Conference schools that compose the 
“Big Ten”’—namely, the universities 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Purdue, Illinois, 
Northwestern and Chicago, have re- 
cently sponsored the city plan of or- 
ganization and are offering to assist 
towns and cities in the Middle West 
who may be interested in this type of 
athletic organization. These men are 
well qualified to render assistance be- 
cause they not only have developed in- 
tercollegiate athletics in their institu- 
tions to a high degree, but further, 
have promoted intramural athletics 
until today most of the male students 
in the Conference colleges are enrolled 


in some form of athletics or another. 
These men, too, not only have had 
experience themselves in administer- 
ing athletics but have on their staffs 
other experts who are to be made 
available for the purpose of assisting 
civic leaders who may desire help in 
organizing athletics for their respec- 
tive communities. It is fitting that 
the univerties should provide athletic 
extension service just as they assist 
their States through the agricultural, 
sociological, domestic science and 
other extension departments. 

As this country develops there is 
every reason why men interested in 
civic improvement, especially as it 
pertains to the citizens of the city, 
should devote some time and thought 
to the organization of the cities’ ath- 
letic activities. The men of an earlier 
generation had neither time nor money 
enough to permit them to enjoy the 
things that men of today can enjoy. 
Their labors in those days were physi- 
cally exacting and to a large extent 
kept them out of doors. Today, with 
the growth of our cities, more and 
more of our people do not have an 
opportunity to labor with their hands, 
and further, the development of labor- 
saving machinery has meant that the 
people of this generation do not get 
the same amount of physical exercise 
as did those of the past who swung 
an axe, tilled the soil and carried on 
their work by primitive methods. 

It has been shown that cities which 
provide supervised athletics for boys 
and girls have less juvenile crime 
than the cities that spend far more 
money for the detection and punish- 
ment of crime. In other words, ath- 
letics are in a large measure crime 
preventative. In athletics the boy 
gets a certain amount of adventure, 
a chance to give play to the heroics; 
he develops his fighting instinct but 
according to the rules of the game and 
because he has these opportunities to 
devefop his natural bent, he is not in- 
clined so often to search adventure in 
the way that leads to disaster and 
serious consequences. 

Another problem that confronts the 
citizens of today is that one presented 
by the development of the automobile. 
A quarter of a century ago it was 
comparatively safe for a boy to play 
in the streets. Many a game of base- 
ball has been played in some side 
street in the village and even in the 
large city. Today, not only are most 
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of the streets paved but practically 
none of them are safe for playing 
purposes because of the general use of 
the automobile. In the first one hun- 
dred and seventy-two days of the year 
1925 three hundred thirty persons 
were killed by automobiles in Chi- 
cago. Many of these were children 
who were killed while at play. Chicago 
is not peculiar in the matter of auto- 
mobile killings because practically 
every city and town in America can 
report the names of children who 
were killed while playing in the 
streets. It is a wise city that pro- 
vides playing areas for its children 
and gives them proper supervision. 

President Coolidge in recent days 
has been stressing the idea that here 
in America since the war we have 
been depending more and more upon 
the Federal Government. He sug- 
gests that we should turn from the 
idea of bureaucracy and develop in- 
stead the idea of local autonomy. As 
the cities develop community spirit 
and local pride city athletic organiza- 
tions will multiply. In fact, it may 
be suggested that around city athle- 
tics may be developed town morale 
and spirit. We have found in the col- 
leges that the athletic activities have 
been the medium for developing 
school interest and that around them 
have centered the enthusiasms of the 
students, alumni and others. Many 
a college president has found that this 
enthusiasm expressed in terms of ath- 
letic games can later be diverted 
along other channels for the good of 
the institution as a whole. It is 
easier to organize the city’s athletics 
than almost any other activity. Some, 
admitting this fact and regretting 
that the modern youngster expresses 
more interest in his games than he 
does over art, religion or politics, are 
inclined to condemn the thing that 
the boy likes. Perhaps it would be 
wiser to give him at least a certain 
amount of the thing that he delights 
in, help him administer it and see 
that the games are used in such a way 
as to help him become a better citizen. 
Certain it is that we cannot develop 
in the mind of the boy appreciation 
for the classics by refusing to let him 
give vent to his animal nature. 

Some one has estimated that only 
one out of every ten boys who grad- 
uate from the grade schools also grad- 
uate from high school. In other 
words, although our schools are for 
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the most part providing physical edu- 
cation for the school children, also it 
is true that little is being done for 
the boy or the girl who either drops 
out of school before graduation or 
who returns to his town or city after 
graduating from high school or col- 
lege. If there is a need for school and 


Town 


FEW months ago, John M. 
A Ward died after a short attack 

of pneumonia. About the same 
time, Joe (Pongo) Cantillon was ap- 
pointed assistant to Owner Charles 
M. Comiskey of the Chicago White 
Sox and purchased a share in the 
Little Rock club. These happenings 
have a bearing upon each other. For 
both these men represented different 
eras in the history of baseball in the 
city of Janesville in southern Wis- 
consin. 

Back in 1877, Ward was the pitcher 
of the Janesville Mutuals, a clever 
team that met Spalding’s Rockfords, 
the Chicago White Stockings and a 
few others of that class. Although 
Ward was a. native of Pennsylvania 
and received his early baseball train- 
ing there, he was sent on his way to 
fame via the Janesville club. That 
fame consisted of being one of the 
few major league twirlers to pitch a 
no-hit, no-run game; of being captain 
and afterwards manager of the New 
York Giants; of becoming president 
of the Boston Braves and of being 
business manager of the Brooklyn 
Federals. 

Cantillon also came out of Janes- 
ville, his native town, and climbed the 
ladder of baseball fame to hold the 
managerial reigns of the Minneapolis 
Millers of the American Association 
for many years. 

Among the Janesville boys who 
“went up,” there was also Tom Mor- 
rissey, who went with the Milwaukee 
American Association team; Bushong, 
who came into town to catch Ward, 
became one of the best catchers the 
majors had in the early days. From 
the territory nearby, there rose Billy 
Sullivan, one of the best backstops the 
Chicago White Sox ever had. “Sully” 
is claimed a product both of Edgerton 
and Fort Atkinson. And too, there 
was Lynn Mills of Lake Mills who 
stood behind the bat in Milwaukee 
for a number of years. Green county 
sent “Chick” Newman to the Giants. 

These men were the stars of other 
years. What of today? The only 
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college athletics and physical educa- 
tion, and the majority of the people 
today will grant that there is, then 
certainly there is likewise a crying 
need for the proper kind of city ath- 
letics—athletics that are designed 
primarily for the boys who play the 
games and not primarily for the pur- 
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pose of providing entertainment and 
amusement for the spectators, impor- 
tant as this latter may be. Judging 
from the signs of the times we are 
witnessing today the beginning of a 
new era in athletic development, an 
era that will be characterized by the 
growth of amateur city athletics. 


Ball Comes Back 


By Frank Sinclair 


President, Southern Wisconsin Baseball League 


players from the immediate territory 
who entered higher baseball were 
Eddie Gharrity of Beloit, up to two 
years ago with the Washington Amer- 
icans and now with the crack Beloit 
Fairies; and “Chuck” Stuvengen of 
Orfordville, who is now with Des 
Moines in the Western League. 

This is history. It is told for the 
purpose of asking these questions: 
“Why have there not been more?” 
and “Why has there been such a long 
period between risings?” Ward is 
gone and Cantillon is old in -years. 
Ward was an imported product, but 
Cantillon, Sullivan, Morrissey, New- 
man, Mills, Gharrity and Stuvengen 
were not. They were developed from 
the sandlots—the town diamonds. 

If the investigator were to search 
back, he would find a time, especially 
in more recent years, when teams com- 
posed of town players gave way to 
clubs composed of foreign athletes, 
lads brought in from the outside to 





Mr. Sinclair, as sports editor of the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, has been one of the men 
chiefly responsible for the development of 
amateur athletics in and around Janesville. 
—Editor’s Note. 
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do the playing, largely because of 
heated town rivalry. Then he will 
find that while such baseball flour- 
ished for a while, it had an in and 
out career. There were teams one or 
two years, and then there was none. 
Such a situation might be called “on 
and off” baseball. It doesn’t seem to 
be much a problem to fathom the 
reason for that condition. It has 
been explained many times and has 
been experienced all over the nation. 
Imported players cost money. High 
salaries mean deficits unless the gate 
receipts are higher. In most in- 
stances, the gate can not attempt to 
pay the overhead expenses of such 
baseball. So it has become a con- 
dition where towns have given up 
baseball when expenses left too great 
a debt. It may be, they tried it again 
later, thinking they might make a 
success, but they merely received a 
carbon copy of the old story. 


If that is what has been happening 
to the game of baseball itself, what 
has been happening to the boys? 
When many of us were younger and 
the days of spring fever came around, 
we dug up the old glove and drew 
forth the bat; we found the old ball 
or made a new one. We did not have 
automobiles and the other super-lux- 
uries of today that are open to so 
many boys. We invented much of our 
play. Thus it was, and is, that where 
there is no inducement such as a town 
baseball team to which the boys may 
graduate from the corner lots, attrac- 
tion to the game has waned. 

Nor did we have in those former 
days, the large number of golf courses 
there are today. For golf—valuable 
game as it is—has made inroads upon 
baseball. Here is one instance: There 
was a town in southern Wisconsin 
that several years ago had a baseball 
team composed mostly of imported 
players. That team got around to 
about August, so one of the directors 
explains, and was in a position to “pos- 
sibly”—the quotation marks stand for 
doubt—make money. Just then, the 
team went to the directors and asked 
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for increased salaries. What they got 
were the directions for the shortest 
way out of town with the refrain of 
this sentence reaching their ears: 
“We'll build a golf course, first.”” And 
that golf course is in operation today. 

So golf is a large item. Within a 
day’s motoring and playing radius 
of Janesville there are now thirty-one 
courses and more than half of them 
are of a public or semi-public nature. 
In Janesville alone, with its twenty 
thousand people, there are three 
courses—a private country club with 
people knocking at the membership 
door for entrance, a municipa? course 
a year old with five thousand rounds 
already played this season, and a 
course for the employees of a large 
automobile plant. Inasmuch as golf 
is a game of individual participation, 
easy to take up, no longer very expen- 
sive and one of great fascination, 
people are flocking to the links and 
letting the worries of baseball teams 
go. If you would seek further, go into 
the Dakotas and see how baseball has 
been abandoned as folks pass the old 
baseball parks on their way to the golf 
courses. 

This article would be but repetition 
of the already ofttold story but for 
what follows. There has been no cure- 
all discovered. Nor is there a solution 
that has yet reached positive success. 
But there is a plan, now in its third 
year of operation, which may be per- 
fected where wholehearted coopera- 
tion may be procured from baseball 
players, fans, business men, news- 
papers and community organizations. 
That plan is—Home talent baseball. 
Home talent baseball is nothing but 
home town baseball. Apparently it is 
making headway for there are now 
four leagues of home talent or near 
home talent in the trade area of 
Janesville and more than ten in all 
in Wisconsin. 

There is nothing new about the 
idea. It is simply that several towns 
get together, decide to form a baseball 
league and each agrees to use for 
players only those men who actually 
live in its town or within a limited 
radius. That sounds simple and logi- 
cal. It is in accord with one of the 
first names given to the present na- 
tional pastime—Town Ball. Further- 
more, it is merely applying the same 
principles that schools and colleges 
follow, for schools get their material 
only from the student body, while the 
towns get theirs only from their resi- 
dents. 


This idea was brought forth as the 
antidote for the squabbling, the load- 
ing up, the importing and the high 
costs suffered until business men quit 
presenting their pocketbooks each fall 
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The articles, “The Return of 
Baseball as an Amateur Game,” 
“The Effect of Professionalism 
on a Sport,” “Organized City 
Athletics,” “Town Ball Comes 
Back,” “Survey of Park Base- 
ball Methods,” “The Elkhorn 
Valley League of Amateur 
Clubs,” “Baseball Tournaments 
for the Little Fellows” and 
“Stimulating School Baseball by 
Tournaments,” indicate _ first 
that a change is taking place in 
the attitude of the cities and 
towns toward the promotion of 
amateur athletics and some of 
them suggest what has been ac- 
complished in various sections 
of the country. If other leaders 
in the movement for the revival 
of amateur athletics will send in 
reports of what has been ac- 
complished in their sections of 
the country, the Journal will 
gladly pass on the information 
to its readers. 








to make up losses. It was the product 
of the brain of Mike Davey of Water- 
town, Wis., a man of three-score years 
who believed the time had come for 
drastic action if the game were to be 
saved. He had no idea of extending 
the plan beyond his own territory of 
a few towns when he formed the Jef- 
ferson County league. However, the 
logic of the scheme was so sensible 
that within a year there were two 
leagues and from then on, the scheme 
grew until it has attracted nation- 
wide attention even to finding its way 
into such magazines as the Literary 
Digest and attracting the attention of 
such men as Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, commissioner of organized 
baseball. 

The second league formed was the 
Southern Wisconsin. This league now 
is in its third year. There have been 
several changes of membership during 
that time. Two towns have dropped 
out because they were too small for 
the others. Another gave up baseball, 
but is considering making application 
to get back in next year. A fourth 
withdrew and went back into the first 
league seeking more natural rivalry. 
However, four other towns have come 
in and replaced them and are sold to 
the idea. 

Player eligibility is based upon this 
clause: players in this league shall be 
home talent men only, whose place of 
residence shall be in the town they 
represent, or within an eight mile ra- 
dius of that town, with the exception 
that where two member territories 
overlap, the resident radius shall be 
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half the distance between the two 
towns. Players must have resided if 
the town or radius they represent 
since January 1. A list of all players 
must be submitted by each team to the 
league president two weeks prior to 
the opening of the league season. In 
the case of the addition of a new 
player, that player must be listed with 
the president two weeks before he is 
to play in this league. The penalty 
for violation of this rule, or any sec- 
tion thereof, shall be forfeiture of any 
and all games in which such violation 
occurs. 

It took courage to adopt home talent 
baseball, because the fans had been 
accustomed to the imported kind. 
However, the business men had tired 
of footing the bills and were glad to 
see the game come back to life if they 
were not called upon to be the Guar- 
dian Angel of a group of ball hawks. 
All they are asked for now is to pur- 
chase uniforms for the players. A 
business man pays for a uniform and 
in return the “ad” of his business is 
carried in letters upon the back of the 
blouse. 


While it would seem that home tal- 
ent baseball would be slower than 
highly paid professional teams, there 
is this other thing, that players on 
home talent teams have a greater love 
for the game and get into it and bat- 
tle for all they are worth. There are 
errors, to be sure, and plenty of them, 
but there is such an uncertainty as 
to what is coming next that the fans 
are always on edge. There is more 
free hitting. For instance in one 
game a few weeks ago there were fif- 
teen hits on one side and seven on the 
other, but people at that game who are 
usually the quiet sort jumped to their 
feet and rooted like wild men and 
women when another crack denoted 
another bingle. The score of that 
game, 13 to 5, by the way was the 
largest of any game this season. The 
day this was written, there were an 
8 to 0, two-hit game, a 4 to 1 game 
and a 7 to 6 game. 


The Southern Wisconsin league, 
outside of the player eligibility is op- 
erated like any other league, except 
perhaps in two details. The first is 
with respect to salaries. While not all 
the clubs in the circuit have adopted 
the plan that follows, most of them 
use it. Instead of paying each player 
for each game, the pitcher gets ten or 
fifteen dollars and the rest of the 
players do not get any money until 
the close of the season when all profits 
are placed in a pot and pro-rated to 
the players on the basis of games 
played. Two teams do not even pay 
their pitchers until the profit-sharing 


(Continued on page 44) 
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A Review of Baseball Fundamentals 


Some Suggestions Regarding the Playing of the Game 
Made bya Big University Coach 


Base Running 

N twenty years of college coaching 

experience the writer has only had 

two ball players who might be con- 
sidered good base runners. These 
men did not have to wait for a passed 
or batted ball to advance a base but 
knew when to steal bases or to take an 
extra base on a missed play. These 
men were interested in the game and 
were willing to put forth the effort 
required to run bases. The following 
suggestions have to do primarily with 
the matter of stealing bases. 


A batter going from home to first 
base should run as fast as he can after 
he has hit the ball. If the ball is hit 
to the outfield or if it is not played to 
first, the runner should hit the base 
and then go as far toward second as 
possible. This is called making the 
turn at first base. Many runners make 
the mistake of running past first, 
making the turn to the right and then 
sauntering back to the base irrespec- 
tive of where the ball may be. This, 
of course, is poor baseball, because an 
infielder may make a wild throw to 
another base or the outfielder may fail 
to field the ball. 


Some critics maintain that a runner 
should never slide into first base, but 
the first baseman is called smart if he 
slides to the base to beat the base run- 
ner. On some plays the runner should 
slide. Take, for instance, the play 
where the first baseman has been 
pulled off the base toward home to 
catch a thrown ball. Under these cir- 
cumstances the base runner might 
avoid being touched by sliding. 

There are two methods of getting a 
lead off first base when about to at- 
tempt to steal second. One is to re- 
main close to the base and then get a 
running start by anticipating when 
the pitcher is about to deliver the ball. 
The danger in this, of course, is that 
the pitcher may hesitate and thus 
catch the runner between bases. A 
young player will do better if he takes 
a lead that will allow him to beat the 
throw if the pitcher does throw to 
first. The base runner should stand 
with his feet spread so that he can get 
a start from either foot. If he returns 
to first he pushes off from his right 
foot, and if he starts for second the 
drive is from his left foot. If the 
runner watches the pitcher intently 
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he may anticipate the latter’s intent 
to pitch to the batter or to throw to 
first base, and thus get one step ad- 
vantage, A good base runner steals 
bases on a pitcher and not on a 
catcher. When the runner starts for 
second, he should go with all speed 
and at the same time should watch 
closely the actions of the fielder who 
is taking the throw. The runner will 
usually slide on his right side. If the 
throw is high, it would be more diffi- 
cult for the fielder to touch the run- 
ner if the latter slides on his left side. 
If the runner gets caught off first base 
he should run at top speed for second. 
He can tell something about the play 
by watching the hands of the man 
who is in a position to touch him out. 
It is well not to slide until after the 
ball thrown by the first baseman is 
well past him because frequently the 
ball will hit him and thus he will be 
safe. 

The runner may advance to second 
base when a long fly is caught pro- 
vided there is a team-mate on second 
or third. The outfielder will usually 
throw to catch the other runner and 
this will permit the man on first to 
reach second safely. However, he 
should carefully watch to see whether 
or not the ball is intercepted by some 
infielder. 

A clever base runner should secure 
a better lead from second than it is 
possible to get at first. He should 
have help from coachers, however, so 
that he may know when the shortstop 
or second baseman starts for the base. 
The runner himself should watch the 








pitcher. If a runner does not really 
intend to steal third he need not take 
a big lead off of second, but he should 
start to run, nevertheless, every time 
the ball is delivered to the batsman. 
When two men are out, the runner 
should advance regardless of where 
the ball was hit. With two out and 
two strikes on the batter, the runner 
should run hard as soon as the batter 
swings his bat at the ball. The base 
runner on second sometimes may ad- 
vance after a long fly hit to an out- 
fielder. If it is caught under these 
conditions, of course, he should stay 
on the base. If the ball is hit to the 
right or to the center fielder, he has 
a good chance because it will require a 
long throw to cut him off at third, and 
further, there is always a chance that 
he will be hit by the thrown ball. 

A base runner is not so apt to be 
caught off his base if he reaches third 
as when he is on either first or sec- 
ond. However, this does not mean 
that he should not be mentally alert 
and on his toes. He should remember 
to return to his base on fly balls un- 
less two men are out. Further, he 
should. have his mind made up 
whether he should attempt to go home 
on ground hit balls or not. A short 
lead off third base is always an ad- 
vantage except when a squeeze play is 
to be attempted or when the runner 
plans to steal home. The runner on 
third should take a short lead so that 
he will be in motion toward the home 
base when the ball reaches the point 
where the batter will hit at it. A big 





The above illustration shows the hook slide and baseman tagging a runner 
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lead is a disadvantage because if the 
runner is in motion toward third 
when the ball is hit, he is apt to be 
caught by the catcher. If he takes a 
short lead he may thus be in motion 
toward home and if the ball is batted 
he has a chance to score. Further, in 
case of a passed ball he is in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of a missed 
play. 
Bunting 


There are two methods of holding 
the bat in attempting to bunt a ball, 
One is to slide the right hand, to- 
wards the big end of the bat, as far as 
the trade mark. In the other method, 
both hands are transferred to a grasp 
at the trade mark. In either method 
the grasp of the hands is loose. A 
firm grasp will send the ball away too 
fast. The arms should be held free of 
the body. The player’s object is to 
place the bat in the path of the ball’s 
flight. The bat should be held parallel 
with the ground. The player should 
aim to have the bat come in contact 
with the top half of the ball. The bat 
is not aimed at the center of the ball. 
If the ball strikes the bat above the 
ball’s center, it will be deflected to the 
ground. A bunted ball going into the 
air causes an offensive team much 
grief. 

Batting 


A player should do four times as 
much batting as fielding in practice. 
Men who have good control should be 
selected as pitchers for batting prac- 
tice. In practice the habit of hitting 
only at good ones should be formed. 
Players are expected to hit only at 
good balls in games and if they go 
after wild pitches in practice they will 
do the same thing in games. Players 
who chase wild pitches make the op- 
posing pitcher very effective espe- 
cially if he lacks control and his weak- 
ness thus becomes an asset. It is well 
to bunt one and hit one. 

Batters should take a short step di- 
rectly towards the pitcher. An indi- 
vidual may break himself of stepping 
away from the plate by a determina- 
tion to overcome the fault. Hitting 
off the heels is worse than stepping 
away. A player who hits off his heels 
will have poor balance as he often al- 
lows his hips to drop backwards and 
downwards. It is only necessary to 
assume this improper position to be 
able to discover at what a disadvan- 
tage it places a batter. If a player 
will avoid these faults, acquire a firm, 
free swing and watch the ball he 
should make a creditable hitter. 


Throwing 


A small percentage of baseball can- 
didates use good mechanics in throw- 
ing. The overhanded throw is used 
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The position of the batsman indicates 
that he got his weight into the blow. 
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more than any other and all players 
should be taught the proper way to 
make this throw. The mechanics for 
all throws are the same. A player 
should realize that a throw is not 
made with the arm alone but that the 
arm and body should be co-ordinated 
properly in any throw. An exagger- 
ated example of poor mechanics may 
be noticed in a player who attempts 
to throw with his right foot in ad- 
vance of his left foot. A player should 
adjust his feet for balance and use his 
body in conjunction with his arm. 
Pitchers and_ outfielders follow 
through on throws more than other 
players but all players should use the 
follow through principle even though 
in not such an obvious manner. The 
follow through will break a catcher 
of the fault of jerking his hand back 
from the ball at the instant he re- 
leases it—commonly called pumping 
the ball. The throw will be more ac- 
curate and stronger if the player gets 
into it instead of pulling back from 
the ball. 


Infielders who are too careful with 
their throws often develop the bad 
habit of holding on to the ball too 
long in their effort to be accurate. 
This may cause them to throw short 
because the ball thus is pushed rather 
than thrown. When a player shows 
this tendency the coach should tell 
him to relax and throw in a freer 
manner. Players should strive for ac- 
curacy rather than speed in their 
throws. This applies particularly to 
infielders. 

A common fault among catchers is 
that they will catch all varieties of 
throws with the finger end of the mitt 
turned upwards. Many catchers do 
not shift their feet for wide throws 
but merely reach for the ball. Too 
often catchers fail to catch the ball 
and at the same time shift to a throw- 
ing position. Time is lost when two 
distinct movements are made rather 


than one continuous action of catch- 


ing the ball by a sweeping movement 
that secures the ball and places the 
catcher in position for a throw. 


The Training Value of Baseball 


Baseball calls for such physical 
qualities as agility, speed, strength, 
motor control, flexibility, grace, kines- 
thetic sense and co-ordination, in ad- 
dition to such qualities as initiative, 
aggressiveness, courage, poise and self 
control. Because of the nature of 
baseball it provides possibly more di- 
versified training than any other 
game. In baseball the ball must be 
handled when it is travelling faster 
than in any other game. This calls 
for quick decision and quick action 
on the part of the players. 
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The National Baseball Federation 


LEVEN years of experience 

among the cities where organ- 

ized amateur baseball has been 
earnestly fostered, has resulted in the 
formation of the National Baseball 
Federation. Following the success 
attained in launching the first ama- 
teur baseball association in Cleveland, 
Clayton C. Townes, now Mayor, 
started the movement for a national 
amateur association. Detroit, Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh were among the 
first of the larger cities to enter the 
Association. Since Mayor Townes’ 
first efforts, the National Baseball 
Federation movement has spread be- 
yond the Ohio Valley and now func- 
tions along the Atlantic Coast as well 
as in the Mississippi Valley. Youngs- 
town, Johnstown, Washington, Scran- 
ton, Akron, Toledo, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Omaha, 
Memphis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Brooklyn and Columbus together with 
the four cities previously mentioned 
have for a period of five or more years 
shown a high standard of efficient or- 
ganization as members of the Na- 
tional Baseball Federation. Lorain, 
Quincy, Dallas, Fort Worth, Worces- 
ter, Superior, Lansing, Flint, Kansas 
City and Toronto are among a score 
of other cities to come into the Fed- 
eration more recently. 

While no two cities have any great 
similarity in their present amateur 
baseball organization, yet the simi- 
larity of their problems has cemented 
together the cities struggling with the 
development of organized baseball. 

The semi-annual meetings of the 
Federation are held in January and 
July.. The first meeting of the year 
is held for the purpose of selecting 
the executive officers for the year and 
also for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and of working out mutual prob- 
lems. At the July conference plans 
for the annual intercity series are 
made, and at this time the officers 
take stock to determine what progress 
has been made through the year and 
to suggest plans for the ensuing 
years. 

Some of the problems with which 
the officers of the different city organ- 
izations have been concerned might be 
mentioned—those of finance, matters 
of considering protests, local problems 
of administration, and so forth. All 
of the members of the National Base- 
ball Federation agree as regards the 
amateur principle in baseball and all 
believe that baseball is a game that 
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retary of the National Baseball Federation 
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should be promoted for the youth of 
the various cities. 

When Mayor Townes in the begin- 
ning suggested a national baseball 
federation, he had in mind that it 
would be a stimulus to the game -if 
the championship teams of the vari- 
ous cities were to meet each year and 
decide the national amateur baseball 
championship. This tournament in 
the past has been very successful. 
This year the championship games 
will be played in Cleveland the latter 
part of September. 

Cleveland has been very successful 
in organizing and promoting amateur 
baseball. In fact the Cleveland Ama- 
teur Baseball and Athletic Associa- 
tion has functioned for sixteen years. 
This year more than two thousand 
ball teams, representing the churches, 
the fraternal organizations, the indus- 
tries and various boys’ organizations 
are listed in the secretary’s office. The 
secretary arranges schedules, issues 
permits, assigns officials, looks after 
the publicity and serves all the teams 
and leagues. 

Each class and affiliated league 
elects a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which Board meets every 
Monday night. The executive officers, 
who are in no way connected with 
any of the teams, are elected at the 
annual meeting of managers in April. 


These men serve without pay. Last 
year, although weather conditions 
were not propitious for baseball, yet 
three hundred five teams representing 
the Sunday group played two thou- 
sand three hundred eight games. 

The cost of conducting baseball 
competitions is met from money 
raised at the annual amateur days. 
On these occasions last year, old-time 
league ball players were featured and 
more than seven thousand dollars 
profit was made from the games. 
Seven thousand dollars additional was 
raised at a boxing show which was 
staged in the new public auditorium. 
The Cleveland amateur organization 
is independent of municipal support 
and all of its administration expenses 
are paid from entry fees, from the 
receipts at certain games staged at 
the Amateur League park and from 
receipts of the annual amateur days. 
It might be added that collections are 
not taken at any of the games and 
only a few of the final games are 
played behind closed gates. 

The money derived from the above 
mentioned sources is used in con- 
structing baseball fields on private 
lots. Eighteen new fields have thus 
been made available for the Amateur 
League. Further, medical attention 
is given free to the ball players who 
compete in the Cleveland Tournament. 
Last season two hundred ninety-eight 
injured players were given medical 
attention. Further, the cost of um- 
pires and scorers for Class E Divi- 
sion, consisting of one hundred twen- 
ty-eight teams, is paid by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The National Baseball Federation 
assists cities that are interested in 
forming city associations by sending 
them suggestions which are based 
upon years of experience that others 
in the Federation have had. The 
Cleveland plan, which has worked so 
successfully, has been followed quite 
largely by many of the cities that are 
taking up city-wide baseball for the 
first time. 

At the July Conference twenty 
speakers from fourteen cities talked 
up on the following subjects: Recrea- 
tion and Baseball, The Municipality 
in Baseball, The Causes for the Growth 
of Amateur Baseball in New Eng- 
land, The Promotion of Baseball 
Leagues for Younger Boys, Baseball 
Organization in the Nation’s Metropo- 
lis, Democratic Management in Base- 
ball, The Intra-Mural Plan in Indus- 
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trial Baseball, The Development of 
Industrial Baseball, The Relationship 
of Industrial Baseball to the Recrea- 
tion Plan, Cleveland’s Scheme for In- 
dustrial Development, Boys’ Days and 
Organized Baseball, The Future of 
Amateur Baseball, Constructive Pub- 
licity, Baseball for Boys from the Big 
Leagues’ Point of View, Baseball’s 
Part in Recreation, The Purpose of 
the National Federation and the Pro- 
gramme of the National Baseball 
Federation. 

The National Baseball Federation 
is this year functioning more efficient- 
ly than ever before and should con- 
tinue to grow in importance year by 
year. 





Five Marks of an Athletic 
Coach 


A Coach to be Successful Must be 
Open-Minded. There are probably as 
many coaches who fail because they 
are not willing to learn, as there are 
those who fail because they are never 
sure of themselves. One of the most 
famous coaches of America suggested 
the other day that he had heard an 
article that once appeared in the Jour- 
nal criticized by some of the younger 
coaches in a coaching school, because 
the author of the article was compara- 
tively unknown. This man suggested 
that he could endorse everything that 
appeared in the article, that the tech- 
nique as outlined by the writer was 
sound, and that no one would make 
a mistake by following the sugges- 
tions made by the coach who had made 
this contribution. This man, whose 
name is a by-word among coaches 
throughout America added that one of 
the reasons why some of the men who 
voice their disapproval of the ideas 
advanced in the magazine were not 
more successful was because they 
were not willing to learn. Too many 
coaches copy the technique and plays 
of the foremost coaches without at- 
tempting to prove whether or not they 
are right. The editor once suggested 
in a lecture to a track class in a coach- 
ing school that a shot putter should 
relax when he landed in the middle 
of the ring before making his reverse. 
The next day a famous shot putter, 
who was then a coach in a nationally 
known institution, suggested that, 
when he heard this theory advanced, 
he did not believe it but said that he 
had borrowed a shot and tried out the 
theory and had found that he could 
put the shot from six to eight inches 
further by observing this method. 
This man was open-minded. He did 
not accept the statement but he was 
willing to learn. The coach who has 
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the capacity for learning and then 
makes the ideas that he obtains from 
others his own by proving them is 
in a fair way to progress, provided 
he has the other qualifications of a 
coach. 


A Coach Must be Able to Instruct. 
In a certain coaching school in the 
Western Conference where the ma- 
jority of the work taken by the stu- 
dents in the school is under the so- 
called academic faculty, the students 
were asked to grade their instructors. 
Practically all of the students rated 
the athletic instructors higher than 
the academic professors. Even if we 
allow for the fact that these students 
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were perhaps prejudiced in favor of 
the men who were authorities in the 
profession, which these students had 
chosen to follow it is significant that 
in their judgment these men not only 
knew their subjects but were pos- 
sessed of the ability to give instruc- 
tion. 


A Man Who Succeeds in Handling 
Other Men Must be Fair. In the 
Army, soldiers seldom complain be- 
cause an officer is “hard-boiled” so 
long as he is fair. The best footbali 
coaches are drivers. This does not 
mean that they are over-bearing or 
tyranical, but it does mean that they 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Survey of Park Baseball Methods 


By John C. Henderson 


Director of Portland (Oregon) Community Service, Inc. 


HE following survey was made 

to ascertain whether or not 

American cities had evolved a 
standard practice in the organization 
and control of baseball in the public 
parks. Questionnaires were sent to 
twenty-eight cities of which twenty 
replied in sufficient detail to be help- 
ful. These cities range in population 
from 50,000 to 1,200,000, and geo- 
graphically are distributed from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. No effort was 
made to make a complete study of 
methods in every city, but rather to 
study twenty representative cities of 
various sizes, although several of the 
cities were in the same class as Port- 
Jand, Ore., the city for which a sys- 
tem was being worked out. 


Ratio of Baseball Fields to 
Population 


The number of fields provided by 
these cities varied from one field for 
every 8,300 people to one field for 
every 111,000 people. Most of the 
cities had provided approximately one 
field for every 15,000 people. From 
this survey, and his own experience, 
the writer believes that cities should 
provide as a minimum one baseball 
field for every 15,000 population. 
Some cities, notably Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and Indianapolis, Ind., have 
far exceeded this provision. Most 
cities from a quarter to a half million 
population have this ratio, and even 
the South Park District of Chicago 
with 1,200,000 population has closely 
approached it. 


Facilities Provided 


Practically all of the cities agreed 
that the provision of a proper back- 
stop, regulation bases and home plate, 
and proper foul lines was essential. 
Most of the cities felt that the provi- 
sion of some seating facilities was 
also essential. The writer agrees 
with this view, as baseball has a 
strong spectator appeal. Seating pro- 
visions in the different cities vary all 
the way from park benches to regular 
bleachers. More than half the cities 
indicated that they provide dressing 
rooms, comfort stations and showers 
for athletic fields, and a few more 
cities were in the process of so equip- 
ping their fields. Over half the cities 
reported skinned or semi-skinned in- 
fields. 

In general, the tendency seems to 
be toward rather completely equipped 
athletic fields. Devotees of field 
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sports in parks are demanding some- 
thing better than an _ indifferently 
maintained area, fitted with a wooden 
home plate and a collection of old 
sacks for bases, and with no dressing 
rooms and comfort stations. Our own 
experience would indicate that reason- 
ably well maintained and equipped 
grounds will create increased interest 
in field sports, and will engender a 
much better brand of competition. 


Method of Organization 


In the cities under 100,000 the ten- 
dency seems to be to have the recrea- 
tion department, if one exists, organ- 
ize both junior and adult baseball. In 
the larger cities, there is a tendency 
on the part of recreation departments 
to organize junior baseball, and even 
pay for umpires; while the organiza- 
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tion of adult baseball is left to private 
groups, or to a municipal baseball as- 
sociation sponsored by the recreation 
department. 

These facts, plus our own experi- 
ence, would indicate the advisability 
of organizing junior baseball and pay- 
ing for umpires on the same basis 
that playgrounds are provided and di- 
rectors are paid. 

For the handling of adult baseball, 
the best method seems to be the Mu- 
nicipal Baseball Association. Under 
this plan of organization all of the 
clubs or leagues are banded together 
into an association which is given 
official recognition by the city. This 
method enlists the support of large 
numbers of volunteers who organize 
the activity and take care of much of 
the detail of administration, at the 
same time leaving the determination 
of matters of policy to the recreation 
department. The writer believes that 
baseball is essentially a league sport, 
and that better results, more evenly 
balanced competition, and a more ef- 
ficient use of fields, are obtained by 
requiring all teams to organize into 
leagues, and eliminating the inde- 
pendent team. This, however, should 
not prevent games at picnics or “scrub 
games” but would require teams play- 
ing over an extended period of time 
to join a league. 

Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, St. Louis, St. Paul and Indian- 
apolis have excellent organizations of 
this general type, and a similar one 
has been formed for Portland, Oregon. 
Practically all the cities have their 
fields on a regular field permit sys- 
tem, in most cases handled by the 
central office. The general practice is 
to take care of league schedules first 
and then issue permits for independ- 
ent games. Minneapolis has a very 
practical and comprehensive permit 
system. Cities which have gone over 
to the Association plan of organizing 
baseball through leagues report a fine 
type of competition and the complete 
elimination of the semi-pro problem 
in the parks. Only two cities—Berke- 
ley, California, and Pittsburgh—per- 
mit collections. In Portland, Oregon, 
collections are permitted under cer- 
tain regulations. The tendency is 
undoubtedly toward the elimination 
of collections in public parks. 


Supervision and Maintenance 


In most of the cities supervision is 
loose. Permits are taken up by a park 
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tender who then proceeds with his 
duties. Even in parks where a recrea- 
tion director is stationed, the general 
practice is to leave the supervision of 
baseball to the park tender or park 
policeman. In most cases where the 
sport is well organized under an asso- 
ciation this small amount of supervi- 
sion is sufficient. 

As to umpiring, the tendency is 
toward furnishing paid umpires for 
junior competition. For adult com- 
petition under the association plan 
the selection of umpires may be left 
to the various leagues and the um- 
pires paid by the leagues. Our experi- 
ence is that good umpiring is neces- 
sary and that volunteer umpires are 
not usually satisfactory. In Portland 
most of the adult leagues pay $5.00 
per game for umpires and the results 
have been most satisfactory. 

As to maintenance of fields, the 

common practice seems to be to leave 
the job to the regular park tender or 
crew. A number of cities indicated 
that they have a man in their main- 
tenance department who is thorough- 
ly familiar with the layout and main- 
tenance of fields, who directs the work 
of the park tenders especially at the 
beginning of the season. Practically 
every city provides for regular inspec- 
tion of fields by a recreation depart- 
ment official sometimes as often as 
weekly. 
Some cities collect a franchise fee to 
defray wholly or partially umpire 
and scorer fees, but this is not to be 
considered as a field charge. It would 
be difficult to make adult baseball a 
“cost-covering” activity from fees 
charged players, as in the case of golf 
and sometimes tennis. Revenue might 
be derived from the sale of bleacher 
seats at games or by enclosing or rop- 
ing off fields and charging admission 
fees. The chances are, however, that 
baseball and other field sports with a 
large spectator appeal will be very 
difficult to make “cost-covering.” To 
offset this, one recreation superin- 
tendent says that park baseball is the 
biggest advertising medium his sys- 
tem has, and brings into the park 
thousands of people who would not 
otherwise come. 

None of the cities make a charge 
for the use of their diamonds, how- 
ever, they are assigned on a schedule 
basis so as to accommodate a maxi- 
mum number of teams. 

The cost of maintaining adult base- 
ball in some of the cities, notably Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Cleveland, has 
been met by playing some of the 
championship games behind closed 
gates. In these cities the major 
league ball clubs have loaned their 
parks for the final games. The pop- 
ularity of these games has been shown. 
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Elkhorn Valley League of Amateur 
Baseball Clubs 


cess? After having tried every 
other kind, the towns in the Elk- 
in ac- 


if amateur league baseball a suc- 


horn Valley, are unanimous 
claiming: IT IS. 

Baseball in this community started 
as a boys’ game and was played on the 
wild prairies near the small towns. As 
these boys grew up they continued to 
play, the game became more popular, 
and the prairie diamond gave way to 
a square skinned one with a square 
building rock for home base. Those 
were the real amateur baseball days, 
when the young players bought their 
own bats and balls, when all the men, 
women and children were admitted 
free, and high board fences were un- 
known. After the advent of fielders’ 
gloves, the players hit upon the bril- 
liant idea of passing the hat, thereby 
making the spectators help furnish 
their equipment. But by this time 
every boy that could throw a baseball 
was playing the game. Evenings after 
work the players would practice on 
the diamond or play catch on the main 
street. The small boys would hang 
on the hitching posts and watch their 
heroes work out, and, incidentally, 
crawl under the high board sidewalks 
that ornamented the town, after 
wildly thrown balls. Every boy tried 
to imitate his hero in every action 
from throwing to batting and base 
running. 

The idea of passing the hat soon 
led to asking the business men to con- 
tribute the suits for the town team. 
In those days the saloon keepers com- 
posed about one half of the town’s 
business population and they chose 
the color. Our first uniforms were 
a brilliant red, and everybody knew 
from what town we came, because 
HOOPER in large black letters was 
over the entire front of the shirt. 
Green and blue shirts followed in 
order after the red ones were faded 
and worn out. The players who were 
not considered good enough to make 
the first team, organized themselves 
into a junior team and played at home 
when the first team was away. Their 
first suits were mason’s white overalls 
with the bib tucked in and the legs 
rolled up, and with sweaters of var- 
ious colors. 


The first means of transportation to 
the neighboring towns was with a 


By Henry E. Schemmel 


Postmaster, Hooper, Nebraska 


team and spring wagon or surrey. 
Early on Sunday morning the whole 
nine would pile into one wagon until 
the springs would rest on the axles, 
drive to their destination, play a game 
of baseball and return late in the eve- 
ning. If they were fortunate enough 
to win the game, it was considered a 
perfect day. 

Keen rivalry soon developed be- 
tween the neighboring country and 
town teams. Each team wanted to 
be sure to win every game. In order 
to make victory certain they would 
hire a pitcher, or a battery if needed. 
To cover this extra expense, the sys- 
tem of passing the hat went into the 
discard, and in its place that of charg- 
ing an admission fee was developed. 
As the pitcher or player, that the 
team wanted, was not always avail- 
able, soon the practice of hiring the 
desired players by the month or the 
year was adopted. After a few games, 
it was found that the gate receipts 
would not pay the hired players’ sal- 
aries. To make up the deficit the 
business men were asked to subscribe 
monthly toward the maintenance of 
the ball team. As getting easy money 
has always been a human failing, bet- 
ting on the outcome of the game was 
only a natural result, especially since 
we had a sure winner and therefore 
could not lose. This was also an easy 
way to reimburse ourselves for the 
cost of the team. In addition to wit- 
nessing a ball game, the boys could 
also bet their money. It was con- 
sidered quite proper for some tall 
half-pickled clown with a witty dialect 
and a month’s wages to stand up in 
the grandstand and try to get rid of 
both. The first thing considered nec- 
essary in arranging a ball game was 
a substantial side bet. The team man- 
agers in their endeavors to win games, 








The success of the Elkhorn 
Valley League demonstrates the 
value of home talent baseball as 
a means of stimulating interest 
in the game and developing 
more players. The honor of 
making the town team has 
proven a big incentive for the 
younger boys to play the game. 








hired the best players that they could 
get regardless of their character. In 
fact, it was considered an asset to 
the player to have been a big league 
kick-out. These men made all kinds 
of demands upon the business men. 
One of their demands was that they 
needed a case of beer under the spring 
wagon seat when travelling, and the 
saloon keepers saw that it was fur- 
nished. The home boys would show 
up in their uniforms expecting to 
play, but after the umpire called play, 
they warmed the bench. You can 
readily see how the home boys felt 
when some hired player, who had been 
out all night, dropped the game to the 
other team. 

Soon the gamblers started tamper- 
ing with the players and umpires, and 
a period of mistrust followed. Every 
play or decision caused a quarrel, and 
it became a common occurrence for 
some of the fans to rush out on the 
diamonds and start a fight. Town ha- 
treds began to spring up. The climax 
came after the World War when some 
of the fans with a liberal supply of 
hootch went wild, and _ baseball 
pitchers demanded and received up to 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a game. The fans, instead of ap- 
plauding a clean game, hollered in the 
interests of their dollar side bet. The 
gamblers held the reins, while the 
non-gambling element in these towns, 
which represented considerably more 
than ninety percent of the citizens, 
voiced their objections by non-atten- 
dance at the games. With such con- 
ditions prevailing, it is no wonder that 
our youngsters turned to other sports. 
The old-time incentive of becoming a 
proficient player so as to make the 
town team was gone, and the most 
ardent baseball enthusiasts could not 
blame the parents for not wanting 
their children to play baseball. 


During the progress of a game at 
the Scribner Fair in the fall of 1919 
a number of baseball fans from differ- 
ent towns discussed the formation of 
an amateur baseball league for the 
communities in the Elkhorn Valley. 
In this community, there was nothing 
else that could be done if we wished 
to help perpetuate baseball as the na- 
tional game of America. Therefore, a 
meeting was called at the Harder 
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Hotel in Scribner for December 19th 
to organize the league. At the organ- 
ization meeting the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution, pre- 
sented the code which they had pre- 
pared. This constitution was adopted 
and has remained practically the same 
ever since, with a few minor amend- 
ments which were necessary to be 
made from time to time. One of the 
unfortunate provisions of the consti- 
tution at the beginning was an article 
permitting the teams to hire one 
player. This provision had a demor- 
alizing effect upon some of the teams 
because the towns that could collect 
the most cash hired the best pitchers. 
It was not long before dissatisfaction 
arose which caused the officials to rule 
two professional pitchers out of the 
league. The next step was to discon- 
tinue hiring pitchers. The league, 
however, continued to have trouble in 
the matter of pitchers, until a new 
rule was adopted requiring a sworn 
affidavit of residence of players be- 
fore they were allowed to play, the 
time of residence being four months 
prior to the opening of the playing 
season. 

The organizers of the league have 
emphasized from the start that the 
team should be controlled by the most 
reputable citizens of each town so 
as to insure good sportsmanship, fair- 
ness and unselfish motives. The offi- 
cers. of the league are men who love 
clean sports and have the respect of 
the entire community. President 
Reed O’Hanlon is county attorney of 
Washington County. Vice President 
A. B. Robertson is a prominent busi- 
ness man of Scribner, Secretary- 
Treasurer Fred G. Pierce is county 
clerk of Dodge County and Dr. P. L. 
Cady, the third member of the appeal 
board, is a prominent physician and 
business man of Arlington, Nebraska. 
The high caliber of the men who or- 
ganized the league assured its suc- 
cess, and this was the most impor- 
tant factor in regaining the confi- 
dence of the spectators in the game. 

The Elkhorn Valley League has 
demonstrated that the spectators like 
to see their home town boys hit the 
ball over the fence, but are willing 
to sympathize with them when they 
strike out. The caliber of ball played 
has improved each year since the 
league was formed, and, what is most 
important of all, more of the young- 
sters are playing the game. Each 
town is now interested in develop- 
ing its own talent, and the boys have 
an incentive to become proficient. 
Fremont, a city of about ten thousand 
population, has two Elkhorn Valley 
League teams, a City Twilight League 


THE 


and a Church League, whose players 
graduate into the Elkhorn Valley 
League. That good baseball is being 
played is proven by the fact that a 
town nearby with the best profes- 
sional talent, procurable from Omaha 
and Sioux City has tried to beat our 
teams without success. 

Since the establishment of the 
league, the gate receipts have been 
used to foster baseball for the young- 
sters, to improve the grounds and 
fields and for public welfare. In 
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Hooper, for example, more than two 
thousand dollars have been spent for 
grandstands and a small club-house, 
in addition to liberal contributions to 
the Dodge County Agricultural So- 
ciety, to the American Legion and to 
civic celebrations. There are many 
most desirable uses for which these 
profits may be used, such as, the pur- 
chase of playground equipment, the 
providing of swimming facilities and 
the securing of additional athletic 
fields. 
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Baseball Tournaments for the 
Little Fellows 


By Charles J. Birt 


Assistant Secretary, Cincinnati Community Service 


r NHE idea of baseball tourna- 
ments for the younger boys 
developed when the writer hap- 

pened one day to stop to watch a 
group of boys around twelve and thir- 
teen years of age play ball. He 
learned from some of these players 
their difficulty in scheduling games 
because of the location and reputation 
of their neighborhood. Knowing that 
the Amateur Baseball Commission in 
the city had various classifications, 
he inquired of its secretary and found 
that their youngest players averaged 
about fifteen years of age. 


To give these thirteen year old 
youngsters a chance to compete in an 
activity they thoroughly enjoy, to 
make it attractive, to hold their in- 
terest and to secure city-wide par- 
ticipation, were the problems to be 
solved. It was then the tournament 
plan was decided upon. The playing 
rules were drawn, the age limit set 
and the interest and support of the 
sporting editors of the evening papers 
secured. Two weeks before the date 
set for the first round of games pub- 
licity was given to the plan. It had 
an instant appeal. Boyhood in Cin- 
cinnati awakened. Neighborhoods 
were scoured for players, practice 
games arranged, old time baseball 
players offered their services as um- 
pires. 


What a sight was presented on the 
morning the first tournament games 
were to be played! The six diamonds 
were crowded with hustling young- 
sters, representing all walks and sta- 
tions of life. Many believed it was 
due to the novelty of the idea, but in 
the three years the tournament has 
been conducted the same interest and 
enthusiasm have been displayed each 
year and only five of the two hundred 
and forty teams entered have failed to 
appear at the scheduled time. Is not 
this fact sufficient to prove baseball 
is a national institution and the prin- 
cipal game of the boy of today? 


Upholding the age requirement 
naturally caused many trying as well 
as amusing situations. An arrange- 
ment was made whereby all protested 
players had to secure their age certifi- 
cate from one source (the Board of 
Education). Even this did not in 
some instances prevent a boy from 
securing his younger brother’s or 








Mr. Birt has been in charge 
of the athletic activities for the 
Cincinnati Community Service 
since 1920. During this period 
he has built up one of the most 
extensive and novel recreational 
programs in the United States. 
—Epitor’s NOTE. 








some other boy’s certificate; but the 
members of the protesting team 
usually went to the neighborhood of 
the boy whose age was doubted—and 
when their investigation was finished 
you could be assured that if the pro- 
tested boy was still eligible, he was 
rightly so. 

During the three years in which the 
tournament has been conducted, only 
one fight occurred and that was be- 
tween over-age boys. The umpire and 
the director of the tournament speak 
to the boys before their games, stres- 
sing the fundamentals of fair play 
and explaining how athletes should 
conduct themselves. Whether this 
accounts for the splendid behavior is 
not certain, but unquestionably it is 
an important factor. To witness, as 
the writer has on several occasions, 
close plays which would have been the 
cause of hot arguments in profes- 
sional games, and to see all the boys 
remain in their positions and on the 


bench while their captains consulted 
with the umpires (as on one occa- 
sion when Eddie Rousch was umpir- 
ing and called a “close one”), shows 
splendid training in self control and 
recognition of authority. 

The tournament plan is superior to 
any schedule plan for youngsters of 
this age. Teams composed of boys 
around thirteen years of age will not 
hold together when they are playing 
on a schedule and have lost one or two 
games. Consequently the team not 
only breaks up, but the schedule also 
is broken up or disarranged. The 
tournament fosters the organizing of 
teams which seek and arrange their 
own games. Although they may be 
defeated in these practice games, they 
continue playing until their elimina- 
tion from the tournament. 

The writer would like to make sev- 
eral suggestions which may prove 
helpful to any conducting a similar 
activity, whether it be newspaper or 
civic organization: It is essential that 
some one person be in complete charge 
of the tournament, with authority to 
make all final decisions, as the boys 
have innumerable questions and re- 
quests and they should know the per- 
son to whom they can apply. Also, it 
is necessary that the rules of the 
tournament be strictly enforced. 
There is a tendency among directors 
of such activities to twist and modify 
the rules after they are set, but this 
creates many difficulties and it will 
be found that strict adherence to the 
rules is the only satisfactory policy. 

While due recognition should be 
given to the winners, it should be 
kept in mind that the boy at this age 
can easily be spoiled. The dominant 
thought should be to stress playing 
for the honor and joy that goes with 
it, rather than for the awards. Gold 
medals should be the only awards 
given. Many merchants will vol- 
unteer other prizes, but these, in the 
the writer’s opinion, should be de 
clined. 

Give the boy of today opportunity 
to participate in wholesome activities 
regardless of the form they take— 
let these activities be conducted under 
the supervision of men who have an 
appreciation of the problems of boy- 
hood, and the delinquency rates will 
be lowered. It is necessary to realize 
that conditions are changing, open 
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spaces are disappearing, streets are 
becoming crowded with traffic, and 
most municipalities are in poor finan- 
cial condition. Who is going to 
accept the responsibility of seeing 
that such a game as baseball is not 
stamped out of our lives, or limited 
to a chosen few? Then too, baseball, 
like all other forms of activities, is 
not beneficial merely from a physical 
point of view—we have come today 
to accept all forms of athletics as the 
means through which a better citizen- 
ship can be developed. The training 
in discipline, the opportunity to de- 
velop the spirit of cooperation, loyalty 
and fairness are presented in activi- 
ties such as the tournament; and 
these are the characteristics that it 
is most important to inculcate into the 
hearts and minds of the youth of 
today. 


The Effect of Profession- 
alism on a Sport 


(Continued from page 23) 


the middlewest who can secure tickets 
attend the game and take with them 
their wives and daughters. Golf and 
tennis are considered gentlemen’s 
games, but semi-professional baseball 
whether in the country districts or in 
the large centers of population does 
not as a general rule attract the pat- 
ronage of the men and women who 
are considered leaders in their busi- 
ness and social world. 

So far, this discussion has had 
largely to do with the social side of 
professionalism in its relation to 
sport, but there is also an economic 
consideration. It stands to reason 
that we cannot pay any large number 
of men or boys to amuse us in any 
form of game. If boys feel that there 
is discredit attached to playing base- 
ball for fun and therefore refuse to 
play unless they are subsidized, quite 
naturally the great majority of them 
will eventually turn to some of the 
amateur games for recreation and 
amusement. Further, baseball out- 
side of the big leagues when con- 
ducted as a business is a losing finan- 
cial proposition. Very few towns or 
cities, whether in the minor league or 
unorganized, can afford to maintain 
professional ball clubs. As a result 
many towns that have tried the ex- 
periment have become disgusted and 
the citizens failing to see adequate 
returns have refused to subscribe to 
the upkeep of the teams where all the 
players are hired. 

It is a serious question as to 
whether any sport that is preponder- 
antly professional can hope to endure 
likewise as an amateur activity. Time 
alone can tell whether amateur base- 
ball can be saved in America. 
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Stimulating School Baseball 
By Tournaments 


State Basketball Tournaments, Why Not State Baseball Tournaments? 


The Kansas State 
Baseball Tournament 


By George “Potsy” Clark 


Coach of Baseball, University of Kansas 


HE influx of baseball material 

at the University of Kansas 

for the past several years has 

been slow and discouraging. The 

players have been “green” and inex- 

perienced due in part to the fact that 

high school and grade schools are 

placing all the emphasis upon track 
and field athletics. 


For the purpose of encouraging 
baseball in the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, the University of Kansas 
sponsored a high school tournament 
May 15-16, 1925. Seven teams entered 
the tournament, and every game 
played was hotly contested as the 
scores will indicate. 


Two games were played in a driz- 
zling rain, but grass diamonds had 
been prepared and towels were on 
hand to keep the balls dry for the 
pitchers. The preliminary games 
were to be five innings, but Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Rossville were tied 
until the ninth inning in the first 
round. Cambridge, a small school in 
southwestern Kansas, won the tour- 
nament. They proved to be a popular 
winner, because the school had only 
nineteen boys enrolled. 


The policy of the tournament is to 
limit the entry list to sixteen teams. 
This will permit the games to be 
played off in two days without any 
great handicap to any one team,—five 
inning games to be played in the pre- 
liminary and semifinal rounds, and 
seven innings for the championship. 
This would require the winner to 
play twenty-two innings at the most, 
which would necessarily call for two 
pitchers. Some coaches do not favor 
baseball tournaments because they 
say a team with only one pitcher does 
not have a chance to win. However, 


some degree against track meets and 
basket ball tournaments. <A_ well- 
balanced track team often will not win 
a conference meet, yet will excel all 
rivals in dual meets. Wichita High 
School which won the Kansas State 
High School Basket Ball Tournament 
of 1925 had previously been defeated 
by Newton several times during the 
playing season and yet defeated New- 
ton decisively at the tournament. The 
Wichita boys were more rugged and 
better able to stand the “gaff” of the 
tournament play. Baseball tourna- 
ments, like the tournaments in other 
sports, tend to encourage a greater 
number of boys to play the game. 
The pitcher, even though he is very 
important in winning, is only one of 
nine players. 

In Kansas, baseball is sanctioned 
and supported by the business men of 
the small and large cities. It takes 
its place over golf and tennis. This 
is especially true in a number of 
Kansas towns (Coffeyville, Manhat- 
tan, Topeka, Wamego, Arkansas City, 
Lawrence) which are keeping the 
younger generation interested in play- 
ing the national pastime. Lawrence 
is the pioneer in this Junior League 
organizing. Eight different organi- 
zations in this city sponsor a team in 
the league. The public pays the bills 
by collections during the games, which 
makes the league _ self-supporting. 
Major league rules govern, and the 
umpire is supreme. One boy was 
benched recently for abusive lan- 
guage. A czar, secretary, treasurer, 
and a board of five comprise the 
officers of the organization. 


Two schedules are played during 
the summer. The winners of each 
play for the city championship; at the 
end of the season, a double round 
robin is played. This requires four 
games a week. 


Each club has the right to retain 
fifteen players, a manager, and a 








such arguments might be used to coach. All players are required to 
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weigh less than one hundred pounds. 
Five inning games are official and are 
played upon a Junior League diamond 
(82 ft. between bases; 50 ft. to pitch- 
er’s box) with a Junior League ball. 
The Haskell Indians won the cham- 
pionship in 1924, and the Elks were 
runners-up. 


At present in this section, there is 
no incentive for the boys between the 
junior high school age and the uni- 
versity age to play baseball. To mas- 
ter the game of baseball, it requires 
regular and consistent practice on the 
part of the youngster. A “lay-off” 
for several years not only will destroy 
the interest and desire for the game 
but the loss of technique and knowl- 
edge of the game. The writer be- 
lieves that one of the best ways of re- 
viving baseball is to have the high 
schools play it. 





The Baseball Tournament at 
Iowa State College 


By T. N. Metcalf 


Director of Athletics, Iowa State College 


On May 15 and 16, 1925, Iowa State 
College held its Fifth Annual High 
School Baseball Tournament. This 
tournament has proved one of the 
most popular interscholastic contests 
held by the college. It has grown 
from a tournament of fifteen teams 
in 1921 to one of forty-two teams in 
1924. This spring, interest was so 
great that the indications were that 
at least seventy schools would enter 
the tournament. Since this was alto- 
gether too many to be handled satis- 
factorily, the tournament was limited 
to sixteen teams, and an endeavor was 
made to select the leading teams in 
each section of the state, with the re- 
sult that the following teams were 
invited: Stanwood, Plymouth, Ja- 
maica, Mapleton, Central City, Valley 
Junction, Dunkerton, Lake View, 
Clearfield, Lyons, Glenwood, Maxwell, 
Mitchellville, Cherokee, Atlantic and 
Osceola. 

Four diamonds were used for this 
tournament. The first round was 
played at 8:30 a. m. and 1:00 p. m. 
Friday; the second round at 4:30 
p. m. Friday; the semifinals at 1:00 
p. m. Saturday and the finals at 4:00 
p. m. Saturday. The first three 


rounds were five inning games and the 
final was a seven inning game. 
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wood won the tournament, defeating 
Glenwood in the final game by the 
score of 3 to 2. The high school 
games were sandwiched in between 
two varsity baseball games_ with 
Washington University, and a varsity 
track meet with Grinnell College, 
making a big athletic week-end. 

The experience at Iowa State Col- 
lege indicates that high school base- 
ball tournaments are a most popular 
form of interscholastic contest, but 
that as a physical safeguard for the 
players, the number of teams in a 
two-day tournament should be limited, 
and the games should be five or seven 
inning games rather than the full 
nine innings. 





The Return of Baseball 


As an Amateur Game 


(Continued from page 19) 


sion because at the present time, there 
is no controlling influence to keep 
these games above suspicion. It is in 
these so-called “semi-professional”’ 
circles that the injustices to the game 
appear. Players who have been dis- 
barred from the professional leagues 
because they have displayed crooked 
tendencies have found refuge in the 
semi-professional ranks. Baseball as 
a game has been given a black-eye in 
town after town due to improper ad- 
ministration and the attempts to con- 
duct it on a semi-professional basis. 
It has been found that the small towns 
cannot finance salaried baseball teams 
successfully, due to the lack of sus- 
tained public support. The towns that 
have been able to do so for a year or 
so would have reaped a far richer har- 
vest if they had expended the same 
amount of time, energy and money for 
amateur baseball where more of their 
local boys and young men might have 
received the benefits of playing. 
Towns which foster a program of 
amateur baseball are developing their 
own baseball talent. 

Signs in every direction at the pres- 
ent time indicate that the small towns 
are beginning to favor the principle 
of home talent baseball. This is a 
healthy development for the welfare 
of the sport. 





Five Marks of an Athletic 
Coach 


(Continued from page 31) 


not only know what they are trying to 
do but they know how to do it, and 
further they insist that the men on 
the team do the things that are re- 
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quired of them. No real athlete re- 
spects a coach who is weak, soft and 
vacillating. On the other hand they 
prefer to play for a coach who is firm 
and exacting but they will insist that 
he be fair. 

No Coach Will Succeed Indefinitely 
Unless He be a Sportsman. The best 
way of learning about a coach is to 
talk to his rival coaches. All coaches 
rate their opponents not only in terms 
of their knowledge of the game and 
their ability to impart their knowl- 
edge to their players, but also in terms 
of their qualities of sportsmanship. 
There was a time when the public 
looked with favor upon the coach who 
could win his games by questionable 
methods. That time is past and today 
a coach can no more afford to be 
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known as a “slicker” than a doctor 
can afford to have a reputation for 
carrying on a questionable practice in 
medicine or a lawyer for handling 
doubtful cases of law. 

The Modern Coach Must be an 
Educator. There was a time when 
athletics were considered as an out- 
side activity and although today many 
still refer to physical education as 
extra-curricular, yet more and mo 
all of the physical education activities 
are being given a place on the edu- 
cational program. A coach who be- 
lieves that- he owes his allegiance to 
the sporting element of his town or 
city rather than to the educational 
ideals of the institutions he represents 
has no place in a modern athletic de- 
partment. 
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The Belle Isle Meet 
By T. F. West 


Supervisor of Boys’ Athletics Detroit 
Public Schools 


Mr. West is a graduate of the 
Mt. Pleasant Normal School and 
Michigan State College where 
he played football and track. 
From 1908-15 he coached bas- 
ketball and football at West 
Branch. He was in the service 
1917-18 and was instructor in 
military science at Highland 
Park in 1919. Since 1920 he has 
occupied his present position, 
serving as director of the Belle 
Isle Meet for 1924-25.—Ebiror’s 
NOTE. 


The Belle Isle Meet is the annual 
track and field meet for the elemen- 
tary schools of Detroit and suburban 
cities. The Eleventh Annual Meet 
was held on June 5th with an entry 
list of fifteen thousand eight hundred 
sixty-seven, the largest track and 
field meet ever held. The meet de- 
rives its name from the Belle Isle 
Athletic Field, where it is held. This 
field consists of forty acres and all 
of it is used to conduct the meet. 

The object which the Board of 
Education has in mind in sponsoring 
a meet of this kind is to encourage 
athletics for the great mass rather 
than for the few. Tryouts are held 
for each school prior to the meet and 
the fifteen thousand contestants who 
actually take part in the meet are 
selected. The Detroit Free Press 
finances the meet and furnishes pub- 
licity. The right kind of publicity 
is a wonderful help in encouraging 
clean athletic competition. 


Boys and girls from the fourth to 
the ninth grades, inclusive, are eli- 
gible to compete in the different 
classes and divisions. There are ten 
divisions, viz.: intermediate boys and 
girls, senior elementary, boys and 
girls, junior elementary, boys and 
girls, and juvenile, boys and girls. 
The intermediate division- includes 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
in the intermediate schools; the 
senior elementary includes’ the 
seventh and eighth grades in the 
elementary schools, the junior ele- 
mentary includes the fifth and sixth 
grades in the elementary schools and 
the juvenile divisions include grades 
below the fifth. Each division is 
further divided into four classes ac- 
cording to weight and age. 
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Events for boys include the dashes, 
hurdles, jumps, weight events and re- 
lays. The girls’ events are the 
basket ball throw, basket ball dash 
and throw, dashes and hurdles and an 
obstacle relay. Juveniles compete in 
a standing broad jump, twenty-five 
yard dash and a shuttle relay. A con- 
testant may compete in but one event. 
Each contestant is supplied with a con- 
testant’s badge, on which is printed 
the name of the school that he repre- 
sents, the event in which he is to take 
part and the class to which he be- 
longs. This entitles him to competi- 
tion. 

All schools competing are grouped 
in leagues and compete by leagues in 
the preliminaries. Winners of first 
places only in the preliminaries are 
allowed to compete in the finals. These 
first place winners are given a badge 
which entitles them to compete in the 
finals. All preliminary competition 
takes place in the forenoon between 
ten and twelve o’clock while the finals 
occur in the afternoon between two 
and three o’clock. According to the 
present plan out of the fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-seven 
who compete in the morning compe- 
tition one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-nine qualify for the finals. 

One hundred and eighty-six schools 
competed in the eleventh annual meet 
with a total of five hundred and sixty- 
four teams representing the different 
divisions. Each school is allowed one 
or more tents to be used as schools 
headquarters on the field. All events 
are roped off and policed during the 
meet. The estimated attendance at 
the last meet was two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Next year it is 
planned to include several other 
schools which will bring the entry 
lists above twenty thousand. 

Organization of officials for the 
meet must include the following: 
(1) director of the meet, (2) assist- 
ant in charge of girls’ events, (3) 
business manager, (4) publicity di- 
rector, (5) officials in charge of each 
event, (6) judges, clerks and timers 
for each event, (7) a corps of special 
clerks to compile records and certify 
awards. 

The Belle Isle Meet is an institu- 
tion. In the eleven years of its 
existence its entry list has grown 
from twenty-two hundred to fifteen 
thousand, and its growth in the future 
can only be stopped by lack of space. 
It is a civic holiday and the success 
of its. yearly growth lies in the per- 
fect coordination and cooperation of 
all city departments with the Board 
of Education. 
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Seasoning ‘Timber bw 
Louisville Slugger Bats 


The expert turner’s part in the manufacture of 
Louisville Slugger bats is a matter of minutes. 
Nature’s part is a matter of years. And Nature 
can’t be coaxed or bonused into speeding up. 


For Nature’s process, time is essential. It’s the 
long way, but the best way. And all attempts to 
imitate it with artificial methods have failed. 


Air drying and air seasoning—in Nature’s own 
way—with regular and careful inspection by men 
who know—mean a costlier method of production, 
but one thoroughly worth while in order that a 
reputation of nearly fifty years may be maintained. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Louisville 


Kentucky 


























NOTICE 


Towns or civic organizations planning athletic competi- 


tions or leagues may obtain free service by writing to 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC FEDERATION 


116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Changes in the Rules 


A Few Important Changes Will be Found in the Foot- 
ball and Basket Ball Rules This 


by the Football Rules Committee 
are as follows: 

(1) The kick-off this year will be 
made from the forty yard line as 
formerly. 

(2) In the case of blocked kicks 
it is suggested that if the ball does 
not cross the line of scrimmage it 
shall belong to the side which re- 
covered it. If, however, the kicking 
side recovers the ball it shall count 
as another down. If the kick is only 
partially blocked and crosses the line 
of scrimmage it is proposed that it be 
not considered as having been blocked. 

(3) The Committee proposes an 
important change affecting off-side 
penalties by providing that when the 
defensive team is off-side it shall be 
penalized five yards but the offensive 
team, under these circumstances, shall 
not be given first down as formerly. 
That is, the down will remain the 
same unless the yards gained on the 
penalty are enough to make it first 
down. 


(4) It is further proposed that doc- 
tors or trainers who wish to come on 
to the field to assist injured players 
shall be required to report to the Ref- 
eree and to receive his permission be- 
fore coming on the field. In most 
sections of the country this practice 
has been followed in the past and it 
is well that the rules now make the 
practice uniform. 

(5) The Captain of the team win- 
ning the toss hereafter may choose to 
receive or kick in addition to selecting 
the goal which he will defend. (6) 
Formerly on clipping the Captain of 
the team against which the offense 
was committed could elect to take a 
fifteen yard penalty from the spot 
where the foul occurred or from 
where the ball was put in play. This 
year the rules will provide for a 
twenty-five yard penalty from the 
point at which the clipping occurred. 

The football rules changes fortu- 
nately are not radical and those men- 
tioned above on the whole should help 
the game. No doubt, the Committee 
before the final printing of the Rules 
will edit them so as to clear up some 
of the misunderstandings that have 
occurred in the past. 


The Joint Basketball Rules Com- 


[rte Font changes suggested 


mittee met in New York City April 
9, 10 and 11 for the annual consid- 
eration of the rules. But few changes 
of consequence resulted and the major 
part of such changes were made sim- 
ply to speed up the game and to cor- 
rect phraseology. Without attempt- 
ing to give the phraseology adopted 
for the changes, or for the new rules, 
Dr. Meanwell gives the gist of all 
changes or modifications, as follows: 

Rule 2, Section 1. The back boards 
shall be painted white on the face of 
the glass, that is, the surface against 
which the ball strikes. A number of 
complaints were at hand as to the 
glare which results when the painting 
is on the rear side of the glass. 

Rule 5, Section 2. A player chang- 
ing his number during the game, as 
at half time, without -proper notifi- 
cation of officials and scorers, will be 
disqualified. 

Rule 5, Section 6. All players on 
a team must be numbered differently. 


Rule 6, Section 4. The referee shall 
inspect and approve all equipment and 
rule against equipment which in his 
judgment may be injurious to oppo- 
nents as, for instance, metal braces, 
guards, and the like. The referee may 
require that such apparatus be dis- 
carded. 

Rule 6, Section 7. The referee or 
umpire has authority to disqualify a 
player for unsportsmanlike conduct. 

Rule 6, Section 11. The umpire 
shall notify the scorer of the number 
of the player making the foul. The 
aim of this rule is to do away with 
the practice of scorers stopping the 
game to ascertain the number. When 
referee calls the foul the umpire shall 
proceed to the scorer and give to him 
the number of the offending player. 

Rule 6, Section 12. Where two score 
books are being used one of them 
shall be designated the official score 
book. When score book of the home 
team meets with the approval of the 
referee as to its fitness, that score 
book shall be designated the official 
score book. 

Rule 6, Section 13. A change of 
much importance occurs. The ref- 
eree is required to blow his whistle 
when he throws the ball up between 
two jumpers. Time starts when the 
whistle blows. This is a change of 
considerable moment for heretofore 


Year 


the referee has blown when the ball 
reached its greatest height. It was 
felt that the official could not actually 
watch the ball at the same time and 
this change was made primarily as 
an aid to the official. 

Rule 7, Section 2, has an important 
change which was made for the pur- 
pose of keeping the ball more con- 
stantly in play and to prevent fre- 
quent stoppage of the game. Last 
year’s rules state that when a ball 
hits the edge of the back board it is 
out of bounds. For 1925-26, the 
“edge” has been eliminated from Sec- 
tion 2, and the ball will now be in 
play when it rebounds from any part 
of the surface or edges of the back- 
board into the field of play. 

Section 7, (h), same rule, will re- 
quire the ball to be jumped for at the 
free throw mark after it has lodged 
in the supports of the basket, instead 
of being jumped for at center, as 
formerly. 

Rule 7, Section 10, will contain a 
statement that a player may pivot 
following a dribble. There has always 
been lack of uniformity in connection 
with the pivot, many officials calling 
fouls for travelling even following a 
legitimate play. The new statement 
in Section 10 is not a change, but 
simply a much needed statement 
for the purpose of making clear the 
possibility of pivoting after a dribble. 
If the pivot is started after the ball 
has been caught, the ball must be got- 
ten rid of before the free foot touches 
the ground. 

Rule 7, Section 17, makes a change 
of great importance to high school 
players in that it changes the time of 
the extra period following a tie score 
from a five minute play-off to three 
minutes. 

Section 22 will define a violation as 
an infraction of a rule which does 
not involve a free throw. 

Rule 8, Section 5, will state that 
after an illegal free throw has been 
made and also after the ball has 
lodged in the supports of the basket, 
the ball shall be tossed up at the 
15-foot mark instead of at center as 
formerly. A more important change, 
Number F of Section 5, will state that 
after all technical fouls the ball shall 
be tossed up at center. Number G of 


Section 5, will state that time out 
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shall be taken after all technical fouls. This section will 
also state that it is a technical foul for the center jumper 
to leave the circle before the ball has been tapped. 

Rule 8, Section 6, will state that the referee shall blow 
his whistle when he puts the ball ‘in play at center as the 
ball leaves his hands. 

During the past season, several Western Conference 
games and numerous other games were won owing to 
confusion as to which team properly possessed the ball 
out of bounds. One team would secure the ball and go on 
offense only to have the official declare the opposing team 
the true possessor of the ball. A number of times the 
sudden change in the possession of the ball resulted in an 
easy basket being secured owing to the mix-up. To pre- 
vent such occurrences, the new rules will state the referee 
shall call the possessor of the out of bounds ball clearly 
and shall delay the game temporarily in case of a mis- 
understanding as to the ownership of the ball out of 
bounds and not permit the play to continue until both 
sides are ready. 

Another statement which will appear somewhere in 
Rule 10, will state that when a player in possession of 
the ball commits a violation and the whistle is blown, he 
must pass the ball to the official and not to an opposing 
player, or throw it on the floor, or elsewhere. Penalty, 
personal foul. This ruling is to prevent a boy from throw- 
ing the ball out of play so as to delay the game to enable 
him to go on defense after losing the ball following 
violation. 

Section 3, Rule 11, will state that neither team may 
practice with the ball during a time out or other delay 
of the game. 

Rule 14, Section 8, will state a change of considerable 
importance in that it does not require a player jumping 
for a ball to retain his hand in contact with his back. It 
will also state that if a jumper leaves his center circle 
before the ball is tapped a technical foul will result. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION: The most important change 
of all has to do with the elimination of the goal zone and 
therefore of the ruling which gives two free throws as a 
penalty to the man who is fouled while in possession of 
the ball within seventeen feet of the End Line. For 1926 
there will be no goal. zone and the line through the free 
shot mark should be removed from the floor. There will 
be no two shot penalties following a foul on a man in pos- 
session of the ball, anywhere on the court, unless that man 
is in the action of shooting. In other words, we go back 
to the rule of three years ago. A man who is fouled while 
in the act of shooting will be granted two free shots 
regardless of his position on the floor at the time he is 
fouled. 

It is well to discuss the reason for this change: From 
the time of the early suggestion of zone, the Eastern teams 
on the whole, vigorously fought the adoption of the zone 
and of the two shot penalty for fouls made within it. 
Western basketball men on thé contrary were strongly in 
favor of the zone, therefore the Easterners finally accepted 
the suggestion and the zone rule went into effect two years 
ago. Following a year of experience with the zone, the 
Eastern men were more opposed to it than ever, because 
they found that in their section it led to the wholesale use 
of a fast dribble into the guards when in zone region for 
the purpose of securing fouls. In fact, this style of play 
became in the East one of the best methods of scoring. The 
Western teams were at first slow in taking this rather un- 
sportsmanlike advantage of the rules and on the whole 
the zone worked advantageously there for a year, but a 
change to the dribble game became quite evident among 
the Western teams the second year of the rule so that when 
the Rules Committee met last April, the zone had no 
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friends in the East and fewer in the West than formerly. 
It was felt that the foul zone and the two shot penalty 
for a foul within it, were leading to the establishment of 
an individualistic rather than a team, style of play, in 
which the dribble was attaining an undue prominence to 
the detriment of fast passing team play. In further 
elaboration of this rule, the term, “in act of shooting,” will 
be stated to embrace that period of time following a shot 
until the shooter has regained the floor. For instance, if 
a man is fouled after he shoots and while his body is still 
in the air, he is entitled to two shots. This provision is 
to safeguard the shooter from undue roughness. Some- 
where else in the rules, special attention will be called to 
the fact that should a dribbler carry the ball into a station- 
ary opponent, and so make contact with him, the foul 
should be called on the dribbler for charging. This is one 
of the most difficult rules for the officials to administer 
properly and the foul is almost invariably called upon the 
guard, which results in an undue advantage to the man 
with the ball. The dribbler must make an effort to avoid 
a stationary opponent and must change his direction if he 
is to avoid being called for charging. 

These are all the changes of any consequence. The main 
ones, of course, are the elimination of the goal zone, and 
of the requirement that the hand be kept in contact with 
the back while jumping for a tossed ball. 

The other changes are largely in the nature of editing 
the phraseology of the rules and will not materially affect 
the game. 


The September issue will contain a further discussion 
of changes in the football rules besides several splendid 
articles on the technique of football that will be of value 
to all coaches. 
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Town Ball Comes Back 
(Continued from page 26) 

time. Where this plan is followed, 


there cannot possibly be any loss. 
Further, the players are apt to work 
harder, for the better they play, the 
better is their position in the pennant 
chase and the larger the crowds they 
draw. This season the race is the 
hottest in the three years and crowds 
are good everywhere, based possibly 
upon the combination of the tight race 
and the fact that fans are more sold 
than ever on the circuit. 

The second detail is with respect to 
what money the visiting team receives. 
Where the visitors share in the gate 
receipts, there is likely to be friction 
as to whether they are getting all that 
is coming to them. In the Southern 
Wisconsin, the visiting team gets a 
flat sum of twenty-five dollars and the 
schedule is arranged so that each team 
plays eight games at home and eight 
games on the road, thus balancing the 
traveling expenses. 

There always are some men who 
value the money they get more than 
the fun they have in playing. Such 
men make the manager’s task hard. 
Where there is only the home talent 
league team in a city, and where 
there are several home talent leagues 
in a territory, it is not such a 
difficult matter to check the appetites 
of such men. The thing to do is to 
give them the chance to play as the 
others are playing or refuse them 
places on the team. Then there is.no 
other place nearby where they may 
get chances to play. Complexities will 
develop if there happens to be a team 
in the town that pays more money or 
if there is a possibility of the player 
getting more somewhere else. How- 
ever, there usually are enough players 
available to complete the team. 

As a guarantee of teams completing 
the season, the Southern Wisconsin 
league has each club give a note for 
one hundred dollars, properly en- 
dorsed, before the season opens. This 
note may be called, upon withdrawal 
or expulsion of a team, but so far such 
has not been necessary. 

It is quite necessary in home talent 
baseball to stick closely to the resi- 
dence rule. Any deviation is apt to 
open a loophole for other teams to 
ask for similar help. The thing to 
do is to prove that any departure is a 
sideroad back to the old loading-up 
method and to convince the clubs that 
instead of taking the easy way of 
filling the gaps with outside talent, 
they must use their baseball sense and 
develop what they have. 

All rules at times may be broken, 
but it is necessary to be very careful. 
This is said from experience for no 
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plan has ever been evolved that did 
not become sidetracked under the 
stress of the occasion. Likewise, it 
must always be borne in mind that 
things cannot run smoothly all the 
time. The thing to do when questions 
of dispute arise is to thresh them out 
at once before the entire board of 
directors, composed of one represen- 
tative from each club. If teams would 
arrange for some older and respected 
man of good character to become 
bench manager, the increased knowl- 
edge of inside baseball which they will 
get, will help to do away with the 
wish for outside help. 


Much in home talent baseball de- 
pends upon the type of men handling 
the teams and representing them on 
the board. The higher the caliber, the 
more vision the men will have of the 
scheme as a whole, which is not to 
think solely of any one game or any 
one season, but the entire future of 
baseball. In this respect, the South- 
ern Wisconsin league has been very 
fortunate. Such leagues must be very 
careful to whom they listen. They 
must not let the gambling element 
creep in. The fans come to the games 
and are part of it, but matters of op- 
eration and of rules must be enforced 
from the standpoint of the good of 
the game and of the league. It will 
be found that the crowds that follow 
home talent baseball will soon learn 
these things. Knowing that it is im- 
possible to load up, they root for the 
team and the individual players, many 
of whom they know personally, and 
their sense of sportsmanship is more 
apt to come to the fore. 

The question of umpiring is one 
that affects both teams and crowds. 
The Southern Wisconsin League uses 
the double umpire system. Each team 
provides a home man as an umpire. 
This season, these umpires are being 
sent out on the road and but twice 
during the balance of the season will 
they officiate where their home team 
plays. This plan is found more sat- 
isfactory than any other and does 
away with much ranting against the 
“umps.” 

Janesville seems to be working out 
its baseball problem satisfactorily, 
and its methods may be of interest 
to others. It is fortunate that the 
local Y. M. C. A., through a memorial 
fund, has a community boys’ work di- 
rector, devoting his time to work out- 
side of the “Y” building. This man 
this spring had a_ grade-parochial 
school baseball league and a junior 
league of boys in junior high and par- 
ochial schools. There were two hun- 
dred and eighty one boys in these cir- 
cuits. This is a wonderful thing for 
building future baseball greats. 
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This year, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, the high school had a base- 
ball team and enjoyed a remarkable 
season, due to some extent, to the fact 
that the players had had some sandlot 
experience and to the fact, that the 
coach was a fine player himself, and a 
member of the home talent team. The 
interesting fact is that the boys peti- 
tioned for baseball and when the calls 
for track and for baseball were issued, 
there were sixty out for baseball and 
twenty two for track. In the summer, 
the city playgrounds system of five 
playgrounds has junior and senior 
baseball leagues. These operate all 
summer and are the means of creating 
a baseball appetite. Then comes the 
home talent league, besides several 
other teams in town. 

It would seem that if every town 
could carry out this idea that base- 
ball would be a permanent institution 
in the small town. The home talent 
league is not amateur in fact. But 
where teams pay their men only out 
of the profits at the end of the season, 
that makes the players earn their 
keep, and to an extent, the home talent 
league may be said to be amateur in 
spirit. It would be even better were 
the leagues to be actually amateur, 
but thus far it has not been possible to 
put over this plan, though the writer 
would like to see the day come when 
it could be. 

The writer has been told in inter- 
views with the athletic directors of 
two great universities that they feel 
university baseball is handicapped be- 
cause the boys are not permitted to 
play baseball in the summer where 
they are paid money, or where a gate 
charge is made, or where other mem- 
bers of the team are paid. Any com- 
ments upon this situation are dan- 
gerous. 

It would seem that in home talent 
baseball there is a practicable method 
for solving the small town baseball 
situation. If each team were to be 
backed by an organization such as a 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis or Lions club, it would be raised 
to a higher standard of confidence in 
its proper conduct. If further, it had 
a statement of encouragement from or- 
ganized baseball—for it possibly may 
help to develop players as knowledge 
in the game grows and coaching meth- 
ods improve—it would be easier to 
sell the home talent baseball idea to 
players, fans and business men. And 
if its possibilities in the spirit of the 
amateur could be developed and main- 
tained, perhaps colleges would recog- 
nize it as a proper field for their base- 
ball athletes. 


The writer has hopes of seeing 
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home talent baseball made a national 
movement. That may be a dream, but 
it already has attracted nation-wide 
publicity. There must be some merit 
to it or it would never have been given 
such notice. One or two other states 
now have leagues on somewhat the 
same plan. There is a field here ready 
for sowing. Who will arrange for 
the cultivators and the harvesters? 





Changes in the Coaching 
Personnel for 1925 


Sam Hill, a former Illinois football 
and track athlete, who has been work- 
ing for two years at Fairmount Col- 
lege, Wichita, Kansas, will this fall 
coach the football teams at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

The Western Conference will have 
two new football coaches. Dr. C. W. 
Spears, the Dartmouth guard who has 
been highly successful as_ football 
coach at West Virginia succeeds Bill 
Spaulding who has resigned at Min- 
nesota to become director of athletics 
at the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

George Little who has been Yost’s 
right-hand man at Michigan becomes 
director of athletics and _ football 
coach at the University of Wisconsin, 
succeeding Jack Ryan who will coach 
the ends at Northwestern University. 

K. L. “Tug’’ Wilson recently elected 
Director at Northwestern Univ. will 
be the youngest director in the 
Western Conference. Wilson won his 
honors as a track and basketball man 
at the University of Illinois and for 
the last four years has been director 
of athletics at Drake University. 
Ossie Solem becomes director of 
athletics at Drake University. 

W. H. Hughes last year football 
coach at Oberlin becomes director of 
athletics and football coach at De 
Pauw. Dean McEachron of Grinnell 
College will succeed Hughes at Oberlin. 

T. C. Kasper for the last two years 
director of athletics at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y., has resigned to 
accept a position of director of ath- 
letics and coach at New Columbus 
College, Sioux Falls, S. D. Kasper 
succeeds Frank McCormick, comman- 
der of the American Legion of South 
Dakota who will devote his time to 
law practice and football officiating. 

Polly Wallace the old Ames athlete 
who has been director of athletics at 
Cornell College goes to Oklahoma A. 
& M. as assistant football coach. He 
will be succeeded by a classmate, Dick 
Barker, who has been wrestling coach 
and assistant in football at Michigan. 

Ike Armstrong who has been assist- 
ing Ossie Solem at. Drake University 
is the new director of athletics and 
football coach at Utah University. 


THE 


Leo Novak after several years of 
successful coaching at Cedar Rapids 
High School takes charge of athletics 
in the high school at Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Aubrey Devine, all American half- 
back on Howard Jones Iowa team in 
1920 will assist his former coach at 
the University of Southern California 
this fall. 


Jack Craugle last year coach at the 
University will assist Gwynn Henry 
this fall at the University of Mis- 
souri, succeeding Harry Kippe, who 
returns to Michigan as _ assistant 
coach. 

Charles E. Dorais, the old Notre 
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Dame quarterback, who has _ been 
coaching at Gonzaga, has accepted the 
position of football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Ira T. Carrithers, formerly Director 
of Athletics at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, now with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company lo- 
eated in Cedar Rapids, will officiate 
each Saturday this fall in the Missouri 
Valley and Western Conference. 

Mr. James W. Coleman, who had a 
very successful year as Director of 
Athletics at the University of Akron, 
Ohio, will return for a second year at 
this University. 


(Continued on page 47.) 











Action! 


Yes, 
Plenty of It 
When Players 
Are Fitted Out 
With 
Western 
Equipment 


and makes him sure of his game. 


of the country. 











Everything for the 
Game of Football 


te Western Trademark on your equipment is a sign of the highest pos- 
sible standard. of quality and workmanship, combined with many new and 
exclusive patented features not found in any other line. This provides the 
utmost in protection, comfort and service. It instills confidence in the player 


BE SURE your football team is Western Equipped for in no other game does 
the equipment as well as the player receive such severe tests. Western equip- 
ment has been used for years by many of the leading universities and colleges 


Write for your copy of our new fall catalog. Ready soon. 
We will put you in touch with our dealer in your locality. 


Western Sporting Goods Mfg. Co. 


126 No. Union Ave. 
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The Amateur Athletic 


Federation 


(Continued from page 13) 


Board, the Jewish people of this coun- 
try have realized a purpose; they have 
not achieved a final result; time and 
energy and undaunted courage will 
bring to those who strive, the realiza- 
tion of their ideals. To make of our 
Jewish youth true Jews and, there- 
fore, patriotic Americans—that is the 
ideal which we have set before us. 


The National Collegiate Athletic 


Association 


In 1904 the college presidents rep- 
resenting the leading institutions in 
the United States were asked to meet 
in New York to consider the advis- 
ability of abolishing football as an 
intercollegiate sport. After consider- 
able discussion it was agreed that in- 
tercollegiate football, as well as other 
forms of intercollegiate athletics were 
of value, if properly administered, and 
as a result, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. was organized 
for the purpose of regulating and sup- 
ervising college athletics throughout 
the United States so that they “might 
be maintained on an ethical plane 
in keeping with the dignity and high 
purpose of education.” Since that 
time one hundred and seventy-five of 
the leading colleges and universities 
of the United States have united as 
members of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association whose purposes 
are as follows: 

(1) The upholding of the principle 
of the institutional control of all col- 
legiate sports and responsibility for 
them. 

(2) The stimulation and improve- 
ment of intramural and intercollegi- 
ate athletic sports. 

(3) The promotion of physical ex- 
ercisé among the students of the edu- 
cational institutions of the United 
States. 

(4) The establishment of a uni- 
form law of amateurism and of prin- 
ciples of amateur sports. 

(5) The encouragement of the 
adoption by its constituent members 
of strict eligibility rules to comply 
with high standards of scholarship, 
amateur standing, and good sports- 
manship. 

(6) The formulation, copyrighting, 
and publication of rules of play for 
the government of collegiate sports. 

(7) The supervision of the regula- 
tion, and conduct, by its constituent 
members, of intercollegiate sports in 
regional and national collegiate athle- 
tic contests, and the preservation of 
collegiate athletic records. 
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(8) In general, the study of the va- 
rious phases of competitive athletics, 
physical training, and allied problems, 
the establishment of standards for 
amateur sports, and the promotion of 
the adoption of recommended meas- 
ures, to the end that the colleges and 
universities of the United States may 
maintain their athletic activities on a 
high plane and may make efficient use 
of-sports for character building. 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association has recommended eligibil- 
ity standards which have been adopted 
in whole or in part by all of the 
twenty-five college conferences which 
have been formed; it conducts each 
year a National Track and Field Meet 
after all of the conference meets have 
been held for the purpose of determin- 
ing the individual champions in track 
and field; and further, it publishes 
each year the rules for football, bas- 
ketball, track and field, swimming, 
boxing, wrestling and soccer. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion has been a dominating influence 
for better athletics in the colleges of 
the United States. 

General Palmer E. Pierce has been 
the active President of this associa- 
tion for nineteen years with the excep- 
tion of one year when he was serving 
with troops in Europe in the Great 
War. Dean Frank W. Nicolson of 
Wesleyan University has served as 
Secretary and Treasurer from the be- 
ginning of the association and Dean 
S. W. Beyer of Iowa State College, 
who served as acting President dur- 
ing General Pierce’s absence, has held 
a number of offices including that of 
Vice-President since the organization 
of the association. 


The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association 


The United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation was formed in 1881, with 
thirty-six delegates from thirty-three 
clubs at the organization meeting. 
Today the Association embraces the 
entire territory of the United States, 
with seventy-three clubs as direct 
members and eighteen district and 
sectional associations affiliated with 
it, totalling a membership of seven 
hundred and fifty clubs and approxi- 
mately seventy-five thousand individ- 
uals. 

In its forty-fifth year the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association con- 
tinues with fundamentally the same 
aims and purposes for which it was 
organized—to standardize and popu- 
larize the game as an international 
sport, to govern the eligibility of 
clubs, and thus to have control over 
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the qualifications of tournament play- 
ers. 


The first annual tournament of the 
Association was held at the Newport, 
R. I., Casino in 1881 to determine the 
championship of the United States. 
The competition was open only to 
members of clubs affiliated with the 
national organization and each club 
was entitled to enter two doubles and 
four single teams. For thirty-four 
years, starting with the first annual 
tournament, the Casino continued 
making tennis history and tennis 
champions. During its forty-five 
years of existence, twelve men have 
held the presidency, and throughout 
the roster of its officers, one may read 
the history of champions. It is most 
fitting and inspiring that these per- 
sonalities who have figured so prom- 
inently in tennis as arbitrators and 
benefactors should have first known 
the game as prominent players. 

General Robert Shaw Oliver was 
first president. Dr. James Dwight, 
who held the presidency for twenty- 
one years, is commonly referred to as 
the dean of tennis. R. D. Sears and 
Dr. Dwight were the first players of 
prominence in this country and as a 
result of their experiments and inno- 
vations, many departures were intro- 
duced and the game took on a scien- 
tific aspect. H. W. Slocum, Jr. was 
national champion in 1888 and 1889, 
and Robert D. Wrenn in 1896 and 
1897. Julian S. Myrick, in addition 
to being president of the U.S. L. T. A., 
was president of the West Side Ten- 
nis Club and a member of the 1924 
Olympic Tennis Team. Hon. Dwight 
F. Davis, president in 1923, and now 
Assistant Secretary of War, was the 
donor of the Davis Cup and was a 
member of the Davis Cup team for 
the first three years of its competi- 
tion. The 1924 president, George W. 
Wightman, besides being an ardent 
tennis enthusiast himself, is the hus- 
band of Hazel Hotchkiss, many times 
a champion and still an international 
player. 

Since the organization of the U. S. 
L. T. A. tennis has grown from a cu- 
riosity to a popular and accepted 
sport. Today, tennis fans run the 
gamut of enthusiasm together with 
the ardent followers of golf and base- 
ball. That the game has advanced in 
recent years into a highly spectacular 
medium for those who merely look on 
may be gathered from the fact that 
concrete stadiums are now built just 
for this sport. Intercollegiate cham- 
pionships have been in existence for 
more than thirty years, municipal 


courts are provided throughout the 
United States and scores of nations 
compete in international matches. 
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A list of sanctioned tournaments is 
published at the opening of each sea- 
son and at such matches the referees, 
linesmen, and umpires are furnished 
by the Umpires’ Association. Three 
hundred and fifty sanctioned tourna- 
ments have been arranged for 1925. 
The exploits of the Davis Cup team 
have been financed since 1900, and last 
year representatives of the Associa- 
tion were sent to the Olympic Games 
in Paris and to the Women’s Interna- 
tional Tennis Matches. 

The United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation has made steady and rapid 
progress through four decades and 
has been the impelling factor in the 
standardization and popularity of ten- 
nis as an international sport. 





Changes in the Coaching 
Personnel for 1925 


(Continued from page 45) 


W. H. Cowell, Director of Athletics 
and football coach at the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire, will return for his ninth 
year at New Hampshire. Cowell is 
recuperating after summer school 
work, fishing for trout in northern 
New England. 

Elmer Layden, one of Rockne’s star 
backfield men in 1924, has accepted 
the position of Director of Athletics 
at Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
according to recent announcements. 
Eddie Anderson, his predecessor, is to 
be the new football coach at DePaul 
University, Chicago. 

Dan B. Dougherty, a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, who was 
football coach at Grinnell College, and 
now in business in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, will officiate each Saturday 
this fall, having accepted a schedule 
of Eastern and Western Conference 
games. 

Mr. Fielding Yost, after a busy 
summer planning for an enlarged pro- 
gram of work at Michigan and with 
his summer coaching school, is now 
taking a short vacation at Walling, 
Tennessee. 

Mr. George H. Pritchard, who was 
considered for the position as Director 
of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has decided to 
stay at Hiram where he has been 
doing splendid work in physical edu- 
cation and athletics. 

Tom Johnson, Director of Physical 
Training, Marinette, Wisconsin, has 
decided not to accept an attractive 
university position but will stay on at 
Marinette. 

J. F. Miiler, Director of Athletics, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, reports that he will 
carry on next year with but few 
changes in his coaching staff. Miller, 
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who was formerly at Albion College 
and before that at the University of 
Missouri, has good prospects for a 
successful football season. 

Mr. C. W. Whitten, DeKalb, Illinois, 
permanent secretary of the [Illinois 
High School Athletic Association, in 
addition to his present duties has 
agreed to serve as Commissioner for 
the Little Nineteen this coming year. 

Head Coach Ernest Bearg, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has announced 
that Bill Day, Leo Schere, “Bub” 
Weller, former Nebraska linemen, will 
coach the Nebraska line this year. 
Henry Schulte, who for a number of 
years has been line coach at Nebraska, 
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will devote all of his time in the fu- 
ture to his track and field work. 

Graham E. Harris, a graduate of 
Coe College, where he won his letters 
in football, basketball, baseball and 
track, has accepted the position of di- 
rector of the Junior College athletic 
teams at Santa Ana, California. 

Leonard Paulu, football coach, Os- 
kaloosa High School, has accepted the 
position as assistant coach at Wash- 
ington High School, Cedar Rapids. 
Paulu was a former record holder in 
the sprints in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 

The summer coaching course at the 
University of Illinois closed August 1. 
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speed and brains predominate. 


new book. 


versatility of the punt formation. 
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Knute Rockne’s Great Book 
JUST OUT 


This notable new 300 page text by Notre Dame’s 
Famous Coach of the FOUR HORSEMEN and 
undefeated National Intercollegiate Champions is 
the greatest contribution to football literature in 


In his blunt straightforward way, Rockne tears to 
shreds, long accepted coaching traditions. 
shows how and why his daring system has been 
able to hurl Notre Dame flashing like a comet over 
the football horizon for SEVEN YEARS with but two defeats. 

Step by step with the aid of more than 100 drawings and illustrations 
he explains minutely the basis of his dazzling baffling attack where 


Actual illustrations of how his widely separated opponents were 
scouted, methods of conserving man power during the most grueling 
football campaign ever undertaken by a single team and many other 
inside tips are now for the first time made known in this remarkable 


MORE THAN 1,000 copies of Football Notes were ordered by 
coaches before this text had even left the press. 


MASTER PLAYS 


Smith-Rockne-Spalding ¢2—, 
A series of 30 outstanding plays as used by the greatest 
coaches in their most important games. Andy Smith shows 
the stuff that has enabled the California Golden Bears to go 
thru the great intersectional games without being scored upon. 
Spalding offers plays that stopped the unbeaten Western Con- 
ference steam roller, while Rockne shows the wonderful 


Each play on a separate sheet, carefully drawn and ex- 
plained in detail. The whole attractively bound in a durable 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 


by Bullock, Illinois 


A new text by the successful trainer of the great University of Illinois teams. 
Taping, bandaging, diagnosis and treatment of all injuries peculiar to the athlete 
as well as a thorough discussion of the work of the athletic trainer, are taken 


Send for our free athletic text list. 


The Athletic Book Supply Co. 


Publishers and Distributors 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Price $4.00 








Price $2.00 


Price $2.50 
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How to Be an 
Athlete 


C. E. Hammett—C. L. Lundgren 





xiv-+313 pages, 166 illustrations. Sin- 
gle copies postpaid, $4.00. The usual 
discount will be allowed to schools 
and dealers. 


How to Play Football, Basketball Baseball and 
Tennis, Track and Field: 100 Yard Dash, 220, 
440 Distance Runs, High Hurdles, Low Hur- 
dies, Pole Vault, Broad Jump, High Jump, 
Shot Put, the Discus and the Hammer. The 
play of each position described separately with 
Diet, Training Schedules and First Aid Treat- 
ment. 

T. A. D. JONES, Athletic Director, Yale Uni- 
versity: I have had an opportunity to look it 
over quite carefully and take great pleasure in 
recommending it to high school coaches and 
players and those boys who are anxious to im- 
prove themselves athletically. 

P. E. BELTING, Athletic Director, University 
of Iowa: An extraordinary amount of care has 
been taken by the authors in showing the novice 


‘the minute details involved in learning the pre- 


requisites of successful competition in track, 
football, baseball, basketball and tennis. A very 
helpful section is given to the proper condition- 
ing of athletic competitors. Numerous strategic 
diagrams, pictures and illustrations leave noth- 
ing to be desired in a volume of this kind. The 
book has, therefore, a distinct function in every 
school where athletics are a part of the educa- 
tional program. 

TYRUS R. COBB, Detroit Tigers: I take great 
pleasure in recommending it to high school 
coaches and players—in fact, any young man 
who is interested in athletics will find this book 
a good guide and a very great help. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 

















COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Meanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Raycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 





One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


Basketball Reprint 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 

Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formations (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 

Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 
K. L. Wilson 
F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Ralph Jones 





Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 
To non subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 
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6922 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 





















































New Gymnasium, University 





of Notre Dame 


Oval—K. K. Rockne, Athletic 


Director 


Side—Notre Dame’s 1924 Na- 


tional Champions 


NOTRE DAME 


recommends 


ATHLETIC LINIMENT 


“ATHLETIC LINIMENT is the 




















best all around rub down we have 
ever used.” 
PINT - $1.50 K. K. ROCKNE. 
QUART - 2.50 
GALLON 6.00 a 
aap foes Foo celia 
to schools. DEALERS 












































THE O’SHEA FOOTBALL 
JERSEY 





Has Been Used By the Following Schools: 


U. S. Naval Academy Chattanooga State Universities of 

U. S. Military Academy [Iowa State Florida New Mexico 

Princeton Chicago Wisconsin Pennsylvania 

Sanenee North Minnesota Ohio State 

Rutgers Northwestern Hlineis Virginia 
Notre Dame Michigan Georgia 


Carnegie Tech. 


: K t Indiana Mississippi 
Pennsylvania State yng S a —_ ecu aR 
Lafayette eagainans j Texas Kentucky 
Lehigh Rhode Island State Missouri S. Carolina 


Georgia Tech. North Carolina State Kansas Oklahoma 


What greater recommendation could you find? 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, III. 























